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ITLER’S occupation of the Rhineland was nicely 

calculated to create confusion among the League 

Powers. The French stand firm. They demand 
Germany’s withdrawal before discussion. If Locarno 
goes, they argue, all security goes. Hitler will know that 
the fait accompli always pays, that the solidarity of the 
League Powers is a myth. He will be encouraged to a 
new advance which will be beyond his frontiers. The 
French have submitted to a series of illegalities ; some- 
where they must stand, and they have decided that it must 
be now. British opinion, on the other hand, deplores the 
violence of Hitler’s methods, but accepts his moral right 
to occupy the Rhineland. It tends, too, to accept with far 
too much simplicity the reality of the new peace he offers. 
We discuss Hitler’s offer in our leading article and suggest 
that it would be folly to reply merely by a non possumus 
to Germany and that the sane policy is to invite her back 
into the League on terms which will do justice to her and 
ensure that she is a better neighbour. 





The French Supporters 


The alignment of forces in this contest shows a strong 
leaning to the French thesis. 
has expressed wholehearted sympathy with the British 
attitude, though some, such as Holland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, are doubtless that British 
efforts may modify the stubbornness of the French. The 
Little Entente and the Balkan Entente declared 
themselves unequivocally for France, and the Poles, 
whose policy has long been in doubt, are coming down 
definitely on the French side of the fence 
present Austrian regime, that is to 
fearful of Germany and profoundly distrustful of Hitler’s 
belated promises of non-interference. 
Austria is, will also want a great dea! of assurance on this 
point. Mussolini’s attitude to the affair is at 
present non-committal. He does not repudiate his 
Locarno obligations. But he can hardly be expected to sub- 
scribe to the application of sanctions against the aggressor 
and the Italian press is mainly engaged in making a 
reductio ad absurdum of the sanctions policy, and in point- 
ing, in particular, to the inconsistency in the British 
attitude towards Italy and towards Germany. If the 
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Locarno Powers, who are meeting as we write, cannot 
agree, and France presses her case on the League Council 
on Saturday, she will have a heavy backing. 


Mussolini’s Prospects 


Whether or not Mussolini was privy to the Rhineland 
coup, he can hardly fail to get pleasure and profit from it. 
It has not only shifted the limelight off his own adventure ; 
it has distracted and divided the League Powers, and 
given him good grounds for hoping to see the abandon- 
ment of sanctions. His acceptance of Geneva’s appeal 
for negotiations does not, of course, bring us any nearer 
to a settlement. It has been made pretty clear that he 
will insist on more and not less than M. Laval and Sir 
Samuel Hoare proposed he should have, more than 
Abyssinia could possibly be expected to concede, or than 
the League could consent to without stultifying and dis- 
gracing itself. But the question now is whether the 
League will stand the test that Hitler has put it to. If it 
does, then Italy must before long lay her terms on the 
table, and, failing their acceptance, be faced with the 
stronger pressure of an oil embargo. If the League breaks 
up—in fact though not necessarily not in form—the Duce 
may count on having a freer hand for his African war, 
though, to set against that, his anxieties in Central Europe 
may be increased. But such a freeing of his hand will 
obviously not ensure him a decisive victory before the next 
rains. He will still have the prospect of a long and costly 
struggle, which, even should it end in the conquest of 
Abyssinia, may leave him master of a white elephant—or 
of a more dangerous creature. 


Japan’s New Government 


Japan has at last get its Government. The original 
intention of Mr. Hirota, the Prime Minister, was to form 
a ministry of a moderate Liberal complexion. But this 
was not to the taste of the Army, and he was compelled 
to drop some of his choices. Party politicians are in a 
minority in the new Cabinet; there is a General at the 
War Office, an Admiral at the Admiralty, and among the 
other members there are four civil servants and a 
banker. Their programme, it is said, will include relief to 
agriculturists, who are in pitiable straits, various financial 
and economic reforms, and the strengthening of the 
national defences. This last item, we may be sure, will 
be put first by the army and navy chiefs who dominate 
the policy of the country, and who have lost none of their 
influence as a result of the recent mutiny, though there 
has been a wholesale purge of the Supreme War Council 
and of other officers of high rank. What they will do 
with their strengthened “ defences ”—whether they will 
use them for more offensive action in China and Mongolia 
—remains to be seen. The probability is that the Chinese 
will continue for the present to be dealt with by diplo- 
matic trickery rather than by bullets and bombs. Soviet 
fears in the Far East are naturally intensified by the 
ferment into which Hitler has plunged the West. But 
we doubt whether Japan is really eager to embark on war 


with. Russia. 
The Defence Debate 


In the Defence debate the Opposition were right in 
putting boldly their case against “ rearmament without 
olicy.” 


But rearmament is already under way, and 


the fact that the case against it had to be made under 
Hitler’s shadow did not ease their task. Labour criticism 
of the Government’s vacillations and hypocrisy about 
collective security, and of the Prime Minister’s particular 
feebleness, is valid enough. But the industrial leaders, 
facing the fait accompli, are concerned to get assurances 
about the position of the Trade Unions and the mainte- 
nance of proper standards. This is evidently a matter 
which must be gone into with the greatest care; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer showed a suspiciously hasty 
warmth in welcoming Mr. George Hicks’s speech as an 
offer of co-operation on easy terms. Mr. Lloyd George 
made a brilliant contribution. He described the White 
Paper as irrelevent to the situation and asked for 
genuine defence including storage of food. Mr. Winston 
Churchill found the Government’s programme all too 
modest, and exposed, as he has done before, the prodigious 
extent of Germany’s rearmament. It is difficult, as he said, 
to see how she can continue this without going bankrupt, 
or stop it without creating immense unemployment and 
chaos. Such a state of affairs and the menace that it 
implies surely demand of this country not a determination 
to do likewise, but a firmer adherence to the principle of 
collective security and the most strenuous efforts for a 
general limitation of armaments. Mr. Churchill’s ex- 
posure was, in fact, though he did not mean it to be so, 
an argument in favour of the Labour amendment. 


A Ministry of Munitions ? 


The hint thrown out in the Commons debate on 
Tuesday that there may be a Minister of Munitions as 
well as a co-ordinator of the defence services may mean 
something or nothing. Clearly, if any real attempt is to 
be made to stop excess profiteering in the munition- 
making industries, a distinct department under a responsible 
head will be needed. . Already the prices of armament 
shares have gone rocketing up in response to the White 
Paper; and the shareholders of Vickers and other big 
armament businesses are beginning to get their losses 
back—though in most cases the shares have probably 
changed hands, so that the gains accrue to speculative 
investors and not to those who made the losses earlier on. 
If there is a Minister of Munitions, it is to be hoped that 
he will be a person of real financial ability, armed with 
both the power and the will to stand up to the vested 
interests. It is common knowledge that in the Great 
War the permitted profits of the armament makers were 
not, despite the promises made to the Trade Unions, 
at so high a level that huge net gains accrued even after 
the Excess Profits Tax and the Special Munitions Levy 
had been paid. By 1918 the Ministry of Munitions had 
worked out an expert technique for checking and appraising 
costs ; but the stable door was only locked long after the 
steed was stolen. A new Ministry should start from the 
accumulated experience of its predecessors, and with 
far less tenderness for the profit-makers than its pre- 
decessors were compelled to show. 


Native Policy in Southern Rhodesia 


Three Bills show how the Europeans of Southern 
Rhodesia (50,000 of them, including infants) are exercising 
their trust for a million Africans. Outside the neglected 
Reserves any native must now produce on demand 
evidence of his usefulness to his rulers—either a certificate 
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of employment, a permit to seek work (valid one week), or 


‘ 


a visitor’s “‘ special’ pass (as supplied by any European 
to his house-boy). This is the South African system 
which incidentally keeps the police busy regulating queues 
at the Pass Office, and making gaol-birds of the innocent, 
while the real rogues get away with unimpeachable forged 
“ specials.” Natives will protest fiercely at this reaction- 
ary measure, and Europeans will take further alarm. As 
if in anticipation, a second Bill seeks to control “ fanatical 
and ostensibly religious movements ” by the licensing of 
native preachers. Immediately this is aimed at the so- 
called Watch Tower Movement, which has long attracted 
more attention than the grievances on which it feeds ; 
and “ subversive propaganda ” may be driven underground, 
for significantly, to win support from the new enthusiasts 
for “‘ Native Custom,” exponents of “ traditional religion ”’ 
are exempt. The third new measure, a Sedition Bill, 
borrows a notorious Union clause penalising word or 
action officially deemed “ to engender or promote feelings 
of hostility” between Europeans and others. The 
Dominions Office, which has the last word, may perhaps 
be trusted to proceed against the Rhodesian Government 
itself for action calculated to have this effect not only in 
that Colony, but throughout the Empire. 


The Tramway Strike 


The tram strike in South West London was promptly 
ended on Tuesday when the London Passenger Transport 
Board put its foot down by announcing the immediate 
dismissal of any man who failed to return to work at 
once. The threat might not have been so effective, had 
it not been reinforced by the strikers’ failure to secure 
the support of the men in neighbouring tramway depots 
and omnibus garages, as well as by the attitude of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. The strike was 
unofficial, like other recent stoppages in the London area ; 
and that means that it was called without exhausting the 
machinery of collective negotiations established under 
agreement betweer. the Union and the L.P.T.B. The men’s 
grievance—which concerned the methods of arranging 
reliefs—is too technical for its justification to be inter- 
preted by the outsider. It may be a matter of substance, 
or it may not. But clearly, where regular machinery exists 
for the discussion of such questions, full use ought to be 
made of it before the strike weapon is invoked. 


The State of Employment 


Last month’s unemployment figures were appreciably 
better than those of January, but still not nearly good 
enough. Less inclement weather enabled the building 
trades to make a much better showing ; but coal mining 
and the distributive trades, as well as dock labour, showed 
actual setbacks, and in no industry except building was 
there any large advance. In January unemployment leapt 
up by 291,000; in February it fell by nearly 135,000. 
That leaves a lot of leeway still to be made up—presumably, 
in the view of the Government, by means mainly of 
increased expenditure upon armaments. Of course, there 
is still some seasonal improvement to be expected; and 
even now the level of employment is appreciably higher— 
by about 378,0oo—than it was a year ago. After allowing 
for the increased number of insured workers, this is 
equivalent to a fall in unemployment by rather more than 
a quarter of a million. But, for the time at least, the general 





improvement has undoubtedly received a check; and, 
apart from the immediate effects of the rearmament 
programme, the disturbed political conditions are not 
calculated to encourage a renewed advance. In these 
circumstances, there is increasing urgency in the demand 
of local authorities in the depressed areas to be relieved 
of the burden of contributing to the costs of unemploy- 
ment, and in the pressure on the Government to increase 
the powers of the Commissioners for the Special Areas, 
instead of bleating that there will be no starving of them 


Unemployment in the U.S.A. 


In spite of the exceptionally hard winter, business 
recovery in the United States still seems to be making good 
progress. It is very difficult to estimate the amount of 
this in terms of the effect on unemployment. But it is 
probable, that the figure of 10,000,000 commonly current 
is a large exaggeration. For this includes 3,500,000 
workers whose wages are paid out of Federal money, 
mainly through the Works Progress Administration. 
Excluding these, the maximum of unemployed persons 
is probably from six to six and a half millions, of whom 
some two or three millions are believed to be unemploy- 
ables. Thus, the actual percentage of unemployment is 
not materially different from the corresponding figure 
for this country. The inclusion in the unemployed of all 
workers whose wages are paid out of Federal funds is 
extremely misleading, since a very large proportion of 
these are employed on public works which are not only 
necessary sooner or later, but can be regarded as of a 
normal character. Owing to the financial straits of many 
of the American municipalities, large sums are being 
spent on upkeep and improvement of public works which 
would normally be met out of municipal finances. The 
Works Progress Administration is now undertaking all 
kinds of small jobs of renovation and improvement which 
are ordinarily taken care of quietly and unnoticed by tens 
of thousands of municipalities and counties. It is clearly 
absurd to include in statistical unemployment the host 
of men occupied in this way. 


London’s Rates 


London’s rates are to go up this year—and as a matter 
of course many Londoners will blame this upon the 
Labour majority on the London County Council. It is 
true that the London Labour Party’s policy has involved 
some extra expenditure on the relief of the unemployed, 
some on schools and some on housing—as well as a 
driblet on account of Parliament’s refusal to help finance 
the new Waterloo Bridge. But the main cause is the fall 
in house-property values within the L.C.C. area. As 
London expands, most of the new building takes place 
outside the area controlled by the L.C.C. Yet the L.C.C. has 
to find the money for financing a host of services that are 
used by a population twice as large as that which it has 
any authority to tax. Most of the L.C.C.’s expenditure 
is inelastic ; it does not fall as the population of Inner 
London is reduced. But rateable value is not inelastic, 
and has been seriously affected by the building boom in 
Outer London. Hence the necessity for higher rates to 
finance the essential services. 





All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. The postage on this 
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IS THERE A WAY TO 
PEACE? 


Property handled, Hitler’s latest move may yet be used 
to reverse the wheels that are now running swiftly towards 
a world war. Wrongly handled it may destroy the last 
hope of peace. 

What has Hitler done and why has he chosen this 
moment to do it? Hitler acts as the internal necessities 
of Fascism force him to act. To spend £1,500,000,000 
on armaments in three years—Mr. Churchill’s uncontra- 
dicted figure—is economically ruinous, and Dr. Schacht, 
who steers an adroit and perilous course through the rival 
demands of his Nazi colleagues, has recently informed them 
that it was impossible to proceed with rearmament without 
a § per cent. cut in all wages. A startling military move 
is a dictator’s stock way of diverting attention from a 
reduction in the standard of living. A little sabre-rattling 
covers a lot of discontent. Further, as the always well- 
informed Berlin correspondent of the Times reports, 
M. Flandin was demanding from this country an automatic 
guarantee of the Rhineland as the price of supporting 
Great Britain in the oil embargo on Italy. Next week 
Great Britain might have been bound to go to all lengths 
with France. Therefore Hitler decided that this was the 
psychological moment for a move which had long been 
contemplated and prepared. He accompanied his repudia- 
tion of Locarno with a brilliantly conceived offer. Its 
object was to drive a wedge between the League Powers 
and to rally the forces of the Right throughout Europe on 
the cry that he is the leader of European civilisation against 
Russian Communism. He rightly calculated that English 
people would feel little indignation against a breach of 
legality, the substance of which, as we heard a bus conductor 
put it, is no more than to move his: family into his own 
backyard. English people only allow themselves to get 
indignant when they feel that God and their interests are 
on the same side; in this issue they are not quite sure of 
either. We all have bad consciences about Germany’s 
treatment since the war: England has talked of Germany’s 
right to equality in Europe ever since she joined with 
France in depriving her of it. But Hitler’s method is 
that of Frederick the Great and Bismarck—to take first 
and talk afterwards. The result is to put all peace-loving 
peoples into an intolerable dilemma. It sometimes 
wins momentary prestige. But in the long run the policy 
of the glittering sword and the shining armour does not 
bring success. It produces war, in which, as the Germans 
found on the last occasion, victory is dubious and general 
ruin the only certainty. 

The French cannot take the complaisant British attitude 
towards the occupation of the Rhineland; nor would 
the man in the street in this country if he realised its 
significance. In itself, to move troops into the demilitarised 
zone seems merely to rectify an inequality ; and if there 
was no more involved than another and final breach 
of Versailles, which would restore the self-respect of 
Germany, we should welcome it as a move towards peace. 

But it is far more than this. It tears up not only the 


Treaty of Versailles, which is in fragments already and 
which was signed under compulsion, but the Treaty of 
Locarno, which, as Mr. Eden has reminded us, was a freely 
negotiated treaty only recently reaffirmed by Hitler himself. 





Hitler has indulged m no mere token occupation. He 
clearly intends fully to garrison the Rhineland and then 
to fortify it. His action increases the tension throughout 
the whole of Europe, because it again places Belgium at 
the mercy of Germany. As the Belgian Prime Minister 
pointed out in Paris on Tuesday, Belgium has not even 
provided Hitler with the flimsy pretext of a pact with 
Russia. Coupled with his menacing words to the Soviet 
Union, his action must be interpreted as the means of 
securing himself in the West so that his hands may be 
free in the East. It challenges the whole League system. 
If one treaty is torn up, why not another? If Hitler’s 
own word about Locarno meant so little, why should his 
promised pacts with the small States round him mean 
any more? We have it in black and white in his own 
book, circulated in every town and village in Germany, 
that he intends to gather within the sphere of the Reich 
all German-speaking peoples in all the surrounding 
countries and to destroy France as soon as his strength is 
great enough. Why im these circumstances should France 
and Czechoslovakia, or any other of Germany’s neighbours, 
feel confidence in his new promises of peace? His 
technique is familiar. He built up his power within 
Germany by violent actions, always coupled with assur- 
ances that he meant no further violence. Since he 
achieved power he has continued to rely on the unwilling- 
ness of civilised people to fight. We do not suggest that 
even these grave considerations justify a refusal to discuss 
Hitler’s proposals. On the contrary it would be as mis- 
taken to refuse to discuss them as it would be childish 
to take them at their face value or to imagine that his latest 
advance is meant to be final. 

But it will be. said that Hitler offers to re-enter the 
League and guarantees peace in the West of Europe for 
twenty-five years. A large section of the British press, 
with an imnocence that does more credit to its heart than 
its head, welcomes this offer without realising that in the 
context of his speech as a whole it offers a most blatant 
contradiction. The gist of Hitler’s speech was that he would 
not fight in the West, but he would give no guarantee 
about the East or the South. Even if he now includes 
Austria and Czechoslovakia among the small States with 
whom he is willing to make pacts of non-aggression, he 
still reserves to himself the right to make war against the 
U.S.S.R. Indeed the main import of his pronouncement 
was that Russia was the inevitable enemy against whom 
he would fight when he had safeguarded the Rhine frontier 
by buying off the League Powers in the West. His promise 
to enter the League on these terms is meaningless unless 
he has in mind to “ revise ” the Covenant out of existence 
or try to drive the Soviet Union out to make way for his 
own entrance. If Hitler now enters the League, Mr. 
Litvinov will be his colleague. 
permanent members of the League Council. Entrance 
into the League implies a umiversal obligation not 
to resort to war, and a pledge to co-operate as a good 
neighbour, with Russia as with every other League State. 
Therefore our first condition for Germany’s entrance into 
the League should be a repudiation of the whole tone and 
spirit of the speech in which he included his offer of 
return. Moreover, membership of the League has always 
imphed a kind of minimum subscription. A member 
State must be willing to abide by international treaties ; 
it must treat its racial mimorities with justice and be pre- 








Both of them will be .- 
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pared loyally to accept the obligations of membership. 
Hitler will be entering a comparatively civilised community. 
Moreover, there is no point in Hitler’s return to the 
League unless Germany as well as all the rest of us are 
prepared to co-operate in the task of disarming Europe 
and bringing the menace of the air under international 
control. Germany’s withdrawal from the League and her 
prodigious rearmament have pushed the rest of the world 
into rearmament too. Hitler may fairly retort that it was 
the failure of the other Powers to implement their promises 
about disarmament that led her to withdraw from the 
League. In this matter we are all to blame; and if 
Germany returns to Geneva, a new opportunity arises 
for retracing our steps and stopping the otherwise inevitable 
armament race. One of the principal objects of the 
League was to render disarmament possible. A system 
of collective security in which all the Powers are arming 
against one another is manifest nonsense. If Germany 
and the other Powers will also agree to a limitation of 
armaments a new start may be made at Geneva. 

If Hitler were plainly asked whether he is prepared to 
accept the conditions inherent in membership of the 
League—they imply a considerable change in Nazi 
philosophy—and to abandon his expansionist aims in the 
East as well as the West, we might discover from discussion 
whether his offer is sincere. Britain and France for their 
part must state in the clearest terms their willingness to 
consider at Geneva any remaining German grievances. 
The Covenant provides machinery for the adaptation of 
treaties to the needs of a changing world ; and hints have 
been thrown out by Sir Samuel Hoare and other members 
of the present British Government that they would not 
be totally impervious to proposals to share such economic 
benefits as a colonial empire is supposed to confer. 

The attitude of all parties to the dispute might be 
modified if Great Britain put forward proposals of this 
kind. What is the alternative ? Great Britain will not 
regard the occupation of the Rhineland as a casus belli, 
nor are economic sanctions a practical policy against 
Germany. Therefore, to insist on a complete climb-down 
on Germany’s part as a preliminary to any discussions must 
lead to a deadlock. Germany will remain in posses- 
sion in the Rhineland: the belt of terrified and hostile 
Powers will tighten and the next German plunge will 
probably mean war. It is urgent therefore for Great Britain 
and France to discuss a possible new basis for peace in 
Europe. French reluctance to discuss Germany’s return 
to the League on Hitler’s own terms seems to us natural 
and justifiable. They fear pro-German tendencies in 
the British Cabinet; they prefer to block negotiations 
altogether rather than to risk discussion which might 
result in a transformation of the League on lines such as 
Hitler would desire. If Hitler is permitted to return to 
Geneva on his own terms, and not on ours, the result will 
be general rearmament, a League dominated by Mussolini 
with the spoils of Italy in his hands and Hitler with a 
waste-paper basket full of torn-up treaties. Such a League 
would forfeit all confidence. It would quickly dissolve 
into warring fragments whose only bond of unity would 
be the desire of the forces of reaction to support Germany 
in a war on Russia. It is childish to think that such a 
war would be confined to the East, and that we or France 
would be able to remain aloof. Because the French see 
this situation clearly, and we do not, there is still 





serious danger that Hitler will succeed in dividing Great 
Britain from the other League Powers. The best hope 
of avoiding a complete deadlock and keeping together the 
democratic and Socialist States which still want peace is 
for Britain to make the most complete pledge of solidarity 
with France and the League in any case and to advance 
new proposals which would let Hitler into the League, if 
he will come, on League terms and not on his own. 


THE L.C.C. AND THE SLUMS 


Ar the L.C.C. Election of March, 1934, the London Labour 
Party used with effect the slogan, “‘ Up with the Houses— 
Down with the Slums!” There was great public concern 
about London housing conditions, and Labour’s success was 
due in large part to the desire of many electors to see London 
delivered from the reproach of its slum areas. 

At that election Labour gained a majority on the London 
County Council for three years, of which two have already 
gone by. In March, 1937—just a year ahead—the next L.C.C. 
election will take place; and it seems a good moment to 
inquire whether the drive against the slums, which London 
expected from a Labour Council, is in fact making progress. 

Three years are all too short a time for the full effects of a 
changed slum clearance policy to become apparent. The 
clearing of a slum and the building of new dwellings are the 
culmination of a particularly long and cumbrous legal procedure, 
and quick results are, under present conditions, simply 
impossible to command. 

When the Council’s officers have their attention directed 
to a particular area, they must make careful investigations 
before representing it to the appropriate Committee as ripe for 
clearance. The Committees concerned must then consider the 
scheme and recommend it to the Council; after which the 
necessary Order or Orders must be drafted. This operation 
involves the compiling of a book of references of all the owners 
and of population statistics—taking less or more time according 
to the willingness or otherwise of owners and others to give 
information. Five or six months may casily be taken up in 
reaching this point—the end of the preliminary stage. Then 
another six months go by in advertising the Order, in pre- 
liminary consideration by the Minister, in the holding of a 
public inquiry into objections, and in preparing and submitting 
revised estimates to the Committee. Up to this point the best 
part of a year has elapsed. 

The next stage involves the service of notices to treat and 
the attempt to negotiate agreement with the owners or, failing 
agreement, recourse to arbitration before purchase can be 
completed. When possession of part of the area is eventually 
secured, the tenants must be moved elsewhere before clearance 
operations can be started and the first block of dwellings begun. 
Twenty months have now been eaten up since the first steps 
for representation of the area were taken, and another eight 
months usually go by before the first dwellings are ready on 
the cleared portion of the site. 

It will therefore be seen that if the newly elected Council 
had taken preliminary steps for the clearance of an area on the 
first possible day after the election, it might well be that the 
results, shown in new dwellings, would not be in evidence 
until over two years afterwards ; while the full effects of its 
total housing effort during the three years of its life will not be 
felt until well on into the life-time of its successor. 

It was presumably knowledge of these facts that caused the 
London Labour Party, at the 1934 election, to be much more 
cautious with its promises than political parties have the 
reputation for being. One of its pamphlets, A Housing Policy 
for London (1934), issued just before the election, stated that : 

While, in its first three years of power, Labour can do much to 
prepare for and initiate a large-scale attack on this problem, it must 
receive the confidence of the electors, not at one election only, but 
also at succeeding elections, if London’s housing and slum problems 
are to be satisfactorily dealt with. 
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Nor is this all. Other circumstances, productive of delay 
in housing operations, have arisen during the lifetime of the 
present Council. On coming into power at County Hall, it 
found the existing housing organisation was quite inadequate 
for the huge task of dealing with London’s slums in reasonable 
time—and, indeed, inadequate for carrying out even the lesser 
housing programme adopted by the previous Council. The 
1931 financial crisis had brought a reduction of the staff of 
the Architect’s department; other concerned 
with housing were equally unfitted to deal with a large-scale 
housing and slum-clearance effort. Valuable months had to 
be taken up with reorganising the Council’s departments, with 
setting up an effective housing section in the Architect’s 
department, with doubling the staff of medical officers con- 
‘cerned with the work of representing slum areas, and with 
generally re-equipping and reshaping the housing machine. 

Further, the Bill which became the Housing Act, 1935, 
caused additional obstacles to slum clearance progress. It 
altered the basis of compensation for owners of property 
involved in clearance schemes. The effect was that while the 
Bill was before Parliament, many owners refused to negotiate 
with the Council and delayed settling compensation terms in 
the hope—justified by events—that they would get more money 
when the Bill became law. 

Resistance and obstruction from other interests have also 
met the Council’s efforts to acquire sites for housing. Chingford 
Urban District Council, for example, had “ zoned ” certain 
land in its area for building, but hurriedly decided to preserve 
it for open space after hearing of the intention of the L.C.C. to 
acquire the site for housing purposes. At the present moment 
opposition is being organised to a proposal to acquire a large 
site in Stoke Newington, while the Council continuously 
encounters quiet obstruction and delaying tactics by owners 
of property in clearance areas. 

It will be seen, then, that Labour was both honest and wise 
in not promising an instantaneous solution of the slum problems 
of London ; and it is necessary to stress the legal and other 
difficulties which housing refermers are heirs to, in order to 
form a just estimate of the merits of the Labour L.C.C.’s 
housing achievement. The question is not whether the 
Council has performed a miracle by solving London’s housing 
and slum clearance problems ; but whether it has done all 
that was humanly possible—that is to say, has “ prepared for 
and initiated a large-scale attack on the problem.” 

During the first year of the present Council’s existence, 
ending on March 31st, 1935, the total number of L.C.C. 
dwellings provided was 3,535. Building contracts are, of 
course, entered into for many months in advance, and much 
of that total was provided under contracts made by the previous 
Council. Even so, the degree of speeding-up that it was possible 
to apply made the year’s total some 500 dwellings more than 
the total of the previous twelve months ; it is noteworthy, 
as evidence of the Council’s new concentration on slum 
clearance rehousing, that the 1,670 block dwelling tenements 
provided (part of the above total of 3,535 dwellings) was the 
largest number built in any one year so far. 

For the next year, 1935-36, the Council had hoped to provide 
5,000 block dwellings and 2,500 cottages; owing to delays 
caused by the introduction of the 1935 Act and to the unusually 
bad weather during the past few months, this programme will 
probably take two or three months longer to carry out. At 
the moment, some 6,500 houses and flats are in course of 
construction. In the third year, the original intention was to 
build 10,000 block dwellings and 2,500 cottages ; a substantial 
approach to those figures will be made, although difficulties and 
delays in acquiring sufficient sites will postpone the completion 
of the full programme until after the end of the third financial 
year. 

Ar all events, while for the reasons stated the announced 
programmes of the Council cannot be fully carried out in the 
period originally intended, the actual achievement—par- 
ticularly in slum clearance—for the second and third years 
of its term of office is likely to*be much ‘more substantial than 


that of its predecessors. It future years, the number of 
dweilings provided, both en cottage estates and for slum 
clearance rehousing, will show a large increase as a result of 
the work which is at present being carried out. 

From figures already quoted, it will be seen that the Council 
is concentrating mainly on slum clearance, although not 
ignoring the need for “ new ” houses, as distinct from dwellings 
provided in substitution for these demolished. There is no 
doubt about the speeding-up of slum clearance. The previous 
Municipal Reform Council, in its three years of power, declared 
thirty-one clearance areas; the present Council, in less than 
two years, has already declared eighty-five. With the addition 
of schemes upon which preliminary work is proceeding, no 
fewer than 150 areas are already being dealt with, or are under 
consideration. 

In the securing of sites for housing purposes, the Council 
can show considerable results, in spite of obstruction in certain 
quarters. Since March, 1934, decisions have been taken to 
acquire important sites, both for slum clearance rehousing and 
for cottage estates, covering a total of nearly 1,700 acres. The 
most outstanding of these are at Harrow, Kenton, Charlton, 
Chingford, Chigwell, Hackney, Hanwell, Lewisham, Morden, 
Wandsworth, the White City, Edmonton and Stoke Newington. 

Another housing matter may be mentioned here. At one 
of its earlier meetings, the present Council reviewed the rents 
charged for its dwellings, and made reductions, mainly in the 
rents paid by former slum dwellers, ranging from 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
per week—a concession which costs between {£40,000 and 
£60,000 a year. The Council has also established a more 
complete understanding in matters of slum clearance with 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils than has existed previously. 

In view of all these facts, it may fairly be claimed that what 
has been done is much more than “ preparation for and 
initiation of a large-scale attack on London’s housing and slum 
clearance problems”; and the Labour Party will ask the 
electors in March, 1937,.to continue for a further period its 
tenure of power at County Hall, so that the results of all 
this housing activity—which must of necessity come to 
fruition after a considerable time-lag—may be consolidated, 
and the pace maintained. 

The Municipal Reform opposition, on the other hand, will 
suggest to London that the fimancial burden involved by all 
this housing and slum clearance activity is too great to be 
borne—or, in other words, that the present Council is doing 
too much. The choice is a plain one. If London really 
wants its slums to go it must be prepared to pay, for under 
present conditions slum clearance is a costly business. If it 
cares more for its pockets than for decent houses for the people, 
it may return Municipal Reform to power. In that case the 
rates will probably go down ; but many of the slums that have 
been condemned by the present Council will stay up. 


A LONDON DIARY 


‘Ture is no war situation at the moment in Europe. There 
will be no war, because France does not mean to march, 
Britain is even more resolutely against warlike action and 
Germany is not ready. Diplomacy is always more than half 
bluff. All parties to the dispute are angling for position—not 
for an immediate war, but for one which they expect before 
long. Italy sees in Germany’s move an opportunity to get 
rid of sanctions ; she cannot very easily be a Locarno Power 
discussing possible sanctions against Germany and at the same 
time having sanctions carried out against her. Hitler wants to 
divide Great Britain from France and Russia, and British friend- 
ship, as Hitler learnt from Bismarck’s success and the Kaiser’s 
failure, is essential to German expansion. Great Britain, 
pro-German if not anti-French, went to Paris undecided 
whether to be a European Power or not and cast herself’ for 
the role of the honest broker, sitting tight meanwhile 
on the spoils of past- aggressions without at present making 
any” constructive suggestions for loosening the hold: on 
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overseas materials and markets, which is one of the prime 
grievances of the “ Have-Not” Powers. This is the most 
dangerous position of all: unless we are wholly in the 
League system, we should be far safer if we adopted Mr. 
Lansbury’s advice, chucked the Empire and _ unilaterally 
disarmed. We might even be as safe as Denmark, which is 
certainly safer than the heavily armed Powers. 
*x * * 


France, I understand, hardly hoped for British support in 
sanctions ; by demanding them if Hitler does not withdraw 
she would rule out of discussion negotiations which, in view of 
Mr. Baldwin’s tragically weak and vacillating attitude, she 
regards as dangerous to the whole system of collective 
security and likely to lead to a reconstruction of the League 
on the Fascist model—which means a free hand for aggres- 
sors. The risk in this policy was that British sympathy might 
be alienated and England driven into a position of benevolent 
neutrality to Germany. The British Cabinet was divided: Mr. 
Eden steed for the League as far as he could. But he seemed 
at the outset to be in a minority and I can understand why, 
if he had to discuss every move with Mr. Baldwin by ’phone, 
he should prefer discussions to take place in London rather 
than Paris or Geneva. It is significant that Lord Halifax, 
who is reported to be particularly friendly to the German 
side, should have been appointed as Mr. Eden’s colleague. 


+ * x 


The folly of not co-ordinating housing and industrial 
development was brought home to me by the example of a 
family which has recently moved under a slum clearance 
scheme from Holborn to Dagenham. Both husband and wife 
still retain jobs in London. The husband pays 7s. 6d. a week 
in railway fares out of a wage of 36s. The wife pays 6s. in 
fares and on three days a week is forced to leave home at 
6.30 in the morning and does not get back until 9.45 at night. 
The daughter pays 3s. 6d. in fares and earns a wage of I§s. 
Thus, transport charges impose a weekly charge of 17s. 
on the family income. I imagine this kind of complaint must 
be fairly general, since between 1921 and 1931 more than 
100,000 persons were pushed out of London or into over- 
crowded central houses, owing to the displacement of dwelling 
houses by factories and offices. In the sacred name of supply 
and demand, therefore, the employer obtains a_ central 
site at the expense of his workpeople’s wages. A scheme of 
planning which does not combine slum clearance with factory 
clearance, or at least with control over the institution of new 
factories, is likely to be deprived of much of its usefulness. 
We need new towns not new suburbs. 

* * * 


Where ought new factories and workshops to be placed ? 
For years thoughtful people have pointed out the folly of 
allowing industries to crop up anywhere that suits the employer 
without worrying about the claims of the distressed areas or 
about the need for co-ordinating industrial development with 
housing schemes. Now with rearmament the deliberate 
revival of the depressed areas which we were always told was 
economically out of the question for peaceful purposes is 
accepted as natural and essential. Indeed, we are told that 
rearmament is to make us all prosperous. I recall the brilliant 
article by Mr. Emil Davies published in this journal in March, 
1931, in which he drew a fancy picture of the Pretended War. 
The nations, he suggested, had only to pretend that a big war 
with some mythical external Power was probable in the next 
few years and we should drop our animosities, leave off saying 
that the depression was due to inevitable economic causes and 
race to prosperity on a wave of war preparation. Well, that is 
just what is happening now, except that the war that is coming 
at the end of the rearmament is not a pretence. Why is it 
possible to use our resources and organise our life only for 
mutual destruction ? 

. 7 7 


I have just been reading a remarkable pamphlet called 
Merseyside: the Relief of the Poor (Liverpool University 





Press, 1s.), by Dr. Caradog Jones, the director of the “ Social 
Survey of Merseyside.”’ Its facts and figures are taken from 
Liverpool and the neighbouring areas, but most of them have 
a far wider application, and they are worth close study by 
everyone interested in problems of poverty. One point that 
struck me particularly is the hard case of the unemployed 
who, when drawing unemployment insurance benefit or assist- 
ance, fall sick and have to “ go on the panel.” In such a case 
a man ceases to be entitled to his insurance benefit of 17s., 
since he is not “ capable of and available for work ”’ ; he gets 
instead 15s. sickness benefit, with no allowances for dependants. 
(The client of the Unemployment Assistance Board is, rather 
ironically, in a slightly better position, since the Board will 
give limited allowances in addition to sickness benefit, but 
only for nineteen days at most.) Thus, an insured worker 
with a wife and two young children suddenly finds himself 
on a sick-bed and, when he needs more rather than less money, 
has his income reduced from 32s. to 15s. a week. And, as 
Dr. Caradog Jones says, “the continuous strain of looking 
for work and failing to find it not infrequently tells upon a 
man’s health.” How many thousands, in these circumstances, 
are driven to supplement their miserable sick pay by resort 
to the Poor Law—the Poor Law from which the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Unemployment Assistance schemes were 
designed to save them ? 


* * * 


My impression after a good deal of inquiry into the ways 
of moneylenders and firms which sell on the instalment 
system is that out of thousands of poor debtors who get into 
difficulties the luckier ones are those who are sued by their 
creditors. The County Court is usually more merciful than 
the debt collector whose own job depends on results, and a 
friend of mine who has much experience of this type of case 
tells me that he has known many people reduce themselves 
to a “ bread-and-margarine standard ” of semi-starvation in 
order to pay sixpences and shillings to firms whose claims 
would never have been upheld by the Court. Poor people 
are often terrified of the law ; and a judge has to be quick 
to spot attempts of petty credit firms to mislead the Courts 
about their debtors’ means. My friend, who attended 
a London Registrar’s Court a few weeks ago, heard the 
Registrar comment on three occasions during one hour on the 
fact that the creditors had given incorrect information about 
the debtors’ occupation. One of those defendants described 
on the summons as “ of independent means ” proved to be a 
woman who supplemented her husband’s small wages by 
taking in a little sewing! I noticed with pleasure the comments 
of the judge on a case that came before the Shoreditch County 
Court recently. A man, described as a french polisher, whose 
wife said he had been out of work for two years, had a judgment 
against him for £7 17s. 5d. and was still {5 3s. in default. 
I quote the rest from the Hackney Gazette, of February 3rd. 


His wife offered 2s. per month. Asked by Judge Lilly what means 
her husband had to pay with she replied that he was receiving 145. 6d. 
from the Public Assistance Committee. 

The Judge: “ Certainly not! I am not going to make an order 
for judgment out of that. You had better be careful about the people 
you bring here. Apparently no attempt was made to investigate this 
case before bringing. I shail make no order on this summons. You 
will have to issue a new summons and it is unwise to do this while 
the man is out of work.” 


* * * 


Perhaps the undergraduates at Pembroke who organised the 
strike to protest against the quality of the food provided in 
their Hall scarcely realised how dearly their cause would have 
appealed to the most famous member of their College. For 
the subject of food provided Dr. Johnson with a perpetual topic 
of conversation. ‘‘ Some people,” he said, “have a foolish 
way of not minding, or of pretending not to mind, what they 
eat. For my part, I mind my belly very studiously and very 
carefully ; for I look upon it that he who does not mind his 
belly will hardly mind anything else.” The authorities will 
scarcely be able to prevail against this new movement, which 
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combines the modern weapon of the strike with the authentic 
voice of College tradition. 

* * * 


The bright comment of the Oxford Labour Club’s Bulletin 
on the accession of the present King—“ Magdalene Man 
Makes Good ”—reminds me of an incident which is not, I 
think, much known outside Cambridge. When Edward VII 
was King and Balfour Prime Minister, Butler, the famous 
Master of Trinity made a somewhat pompous speech at a 
Trinity dinner congratulating the College on the fact that 
England “ had a Trinity Prime Minister and, might he add, 
a Trinity King.” The seconder of the toast, who did not love 
Butler, replied with a description of the Day of Judgment 
when God had divided the sheep from the goats. After this 
final ceremony the Master of Trinity, he said, would say 


a few words, congratulating the Almighty on the fact that 
He too was a Trinity man. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of s/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. Gordon Webster. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 1 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


All of us will be eligible for the next war (if it comes) and there is 
so much handwriting on the wall I’m not in the least surprised that 
young men are rushing to join the R.A.F., which will be quite the 
cleanest service to belong to.—Men Only. 


A “Peace Badge” should be awarded to every woman who 
obtains a recruit, and a special badge for ten recruits or more.— 
Letter in Daily Mail. 


Delivering the Lenten address yesterday at St. Ann’s Church, 
Manchester, the Ven. A. Selwyn Bean, Archdeacon of Manchester, 
whose subject was “‘ Christ and the Empire,” said that if one studied 
the British Empire one clearly seemed to see in it the hand of God 
and the forging of an instrument for the carrying out of His will . . . 
we had never risen to the full realisation of what was God’s purpose 
in bringing the Empire into existence. He believed God had brought 
it into being that it might be responsible for the evangelisation of 
the world.— Manchester Guardian. 


When the organisers of a proposed comic match to aid the Mayor 
of Ramsgate’s Distress Fund, wrote to the Kent F.A. asking permis- 
sion to use the Dumpton ground, they received the following reply : 
“The F.A. and ourselves look with grave disfavour on so-called 
comic football matches. In our view the game should not be 
burlesqued, even in the cause of charity.”-—Daily Mirror. 


He was carrying his cup away when his wife abused him, knocked 
the tea out of his hands, poured pepper on the bread and butter and 
hit him on the nose. He went upstairs and prayed about it.—Evening 
Standard. 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
asked the Emperor of Abyssinia to accept the Silver Medal for 
Meritorious Services. This is the Society’s highest award. It is to 
be in recognition of the Emperor’s having presented land on which 
an animals’ hospital has been built, and for his support of the Animal 
Protection Society in Abyssinia. His daughter is Vice-President of 
that society. In 1933 Signor Mussolini was awarded this medal for 
declaring the island of Capri a bird sanctuary.—Daily Telegraph. 


I have seen it stated by pilots of the air that even if starting off with 
a cold, after travelling some distance and high up they see no more 
of their cold. If this be so, why not bring the air down to us, which 
I suggest can be done by captive balloon, the guide rope being hollow, 
on the thermo principle, and the air sucked down ?—Letter in Observer. 


Grosvenor House (Park Lane’—Directors have decided, in view 
of the death of the King, not to distribute an int. divd. on Ord. shs. 
They state that business of company has been, and is continuing to 
be, satisfactory.— Financial Times. 


LETTERS TCG THE EDITOR 


I wave often been filled with amazement at the enormous 
amount of intellectual and manual activity that is devoted 
year by year to the composition of letters to the editor. The 
letter to the editor is, I believe, a comparatively new literary 
form ; yet it is a form that is already far more widely cultivated 
than the poem or the story. Men who despise poets as high- 
brows feel their fingers itching to write letters to the editor. 

Most of them, I suppose, regard themselves as hard-headed, 
practical men, but in point of fact they are among the most 
disinterested and unpractical of literary artists. Nearly every 
other literary artist expects to be paid for his work. Mr. Shaw 
will not allow his plays to be produced for nothing. Mr. 
Wells is magnificently disinterested in his passion for human 
progress, but he did not brush aside the royalties that were 
due to him from his Outline of History. Yet, when it comes to 
writing letters to the editor, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells become 
as dreamy and unpractical as poets are commonly supposed 
to be. In order to get into the correspondence column Mr. 
Shaw is ready to write a thousand words about the Danakils 
for nothing ; and Mr. Wells has more than once provided a 
paper with its liveliest contribution gratis on the sole condition 
that he was allowed to begin it with the word “ Sir.” It is 
the same with many ether eminent modern writers; and 
painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians are equally 
indifferent to money when under the influence of this form of 
cacoethes scribendi. 

When our century comes to be judged by the historians, 
and the post-Marxians denounce us as a generation of greedy 
individualists who worked only for profit, I hope all the 
mass of unpaid service involved in the writing of letters to the 
editor will be remembered in our favour. Think of the lifelong 
industry of Mr. Algernon Ashton and the Rev. J. P. Bacon- 
Phillips. Milton, it is said, made only {£5 out of Paradise Lost. 
Did Mr. Ashton make even five shillings, or expect to make 
it, out of all the thousands of letters he has written to the 
newspapers ? Here, at least, is one bright spot in our bourgeois 
civilisation—a foretaste of William Morris’s money-contempt- 
uous Utopia. 

It is true that many letters to the editor are written, not 
from a purely artistic necessity, but partly in order to air a 
grievance. Thus, when we find a letter beginning: “I very 
much regret to note your slighting reference to sanitary 
inspectors,” we take it for granted that the writer has been 
annoyed by a slur on the dignity of his profession, and is 
anxious to right himself in the eyes of the world. On the 
other hand, when the writer is a man who has seen a quotation 
that he liked on a tear-off calendar, and has sat down to 
communicate his discovery to an editor, adding: “It 
is by George Herbert. Can you tell me more about him ?” 
we realise that his letter was the result of a purely artistic 
impulse with no selfish alloy. It is obviously a fairly easy thing 
in any part of England to find out something about George 
Herbert without writing to an editor. There are cheap books 
and free libraries, and the lecal curate or Methodist minister 
could be consulted. The born letter-writer will have none 
of these easy aids to instruction, however. He wants an 
excuse for writing a letter and exercising his genius, and loves 
his question even more than he longs for the answer. 

So, at least, I interpret him as I read his letters. For what 
other purpose except that of self-expression could a lady write 
a letter to the editor asking for suggestions for a name for her 
Guernsey bungalow which is “ low-lying, flat-roofed, the 
result of hard work and hopes”? Surely there is no one on 
earth so lacking in ingenuity or, at least, in moderately 
ingenious friends, as to be unable to discover a suitable name 
for a bungalow without writing to a great newspaper. Most of 
us could propose a hundred names without a moment’s thought 
—“* Chatsworth,” “ Blenheim,” “ Nirvana,” “ Journey’s 
End,” “ Iodine,” “ Chlorine ”—anything you please. I doubt, 
however, whether the letter-writer wants to know these names 
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so much as she wants to write. It is the same in conversation. 
Many people ask questions not because they want to know the 
answers, but because they want to talk ; some of them do not 
listen to the answers. Similarly, I believe that the correspon- 
dents who wrote letters in reply to the Guernsey lady had no 
genuine desire to help her, but were moved solely by a desire 
to make use of their talent for letter-writing. Imagine the 
creative ecstasy of the correspondent who wrote: “ May I 
suggest—‘ Excelsior’ ?” Think of the Rabelaisian joy of the 
lady who wrote to suggest “ Dam-fino,” or of the lyrical 
rapture of the other lady who proposed “‘ Tranquilla ” with its 
suggestion of peace. It is true that some of these names may 
be more suitable to such a dwelling as the low-lying, flat- 
roofed Guernsey bungalow than “ Chatsworth.” My point 
is, however, that anybody except a predestined letter-writer 
can find a name for a bungalow as easily as he can find a name 
for a cat. Edmund Gosse did not write to the papers asking 
what he should call his black-and-white cat. He called 
it “ Buchanan.” 

Many of the letters to editors, however, it must be admitted, 
are tainted by a genuine desire for information. Thus we find 
a Catford correspondent writing: ‘“ To my intense surprise 
it has been pointed out to me that the average person’s top 
teeth slightly overlap the lower teeth when the mouth is closed. 
In my own case top and bottom teeth are level all round—in 
fact, at one point the top teeth fall slightly inside the bottom. 
Is this unique?” It is easy to imagine the half-alarm, half- 
pride with which the correspondent realised for the first time 
that he was not as other men. It is always pleasant to discover 
that one resembles Julius Caesar or Napoleon or some other 
freak of genius if it is only in the oddity of one’s ears. Might 
not the original contour of his teeth mark a man out for great 
things ? There may be boastfulness indeed as well as desire for 
information in such a letter as this. That is nothing against 
the letter as a work of art, however. Many great writers have 
been boastful. See the Sonnets of Shakespeare. 

Boastfulness, again, is the characteristic of the married 
woman’s letter in which she speaks scornfully of cookery as a 
magnet for masculine love. “‘ Before I married,” she writes, 
““T couldn’t cook water. My assets were paint, varnish, a 
cultivated flair for expensive-looking clothes made cheaply, 
and a gay and pleasing manner. Result: six suitors. 
Domesticity is woman’s birthright and is soon mastered. The 
average man is romantic . . . and dishes are not glamorous.” 
That letter is surely a piece of triumphant self-expression—the 
work of a true artist. With those six suitors, there is enough 
plot in it to fill an eight-and-sixpenny novel. Many sad 
husbands might dispute the truth of the last phrase: 
“Dishes are not glamorous ” ; but, at least, they could not 
deny that it is a perfect statement of a by no means uncommon 
woman’s point of view. As the world progresses, “ Dishes 
Are Not Glamorous ”’ is a motto that is likely to be hung up 
more and more generally in English houses in place of the 
old-fashioned “ God Bless Our Home.” One result will be 
a revival of club life. 

What strikes me as odd about all these wonderful letters to 
the editor is not only that the writers write them for nothing, 
but that most of them are things that the editor would not think 
worth printing if they were sent in as articles or paragraphs. 
And most of us who read them eagerly as letters would pass 
nine out of ten of them unread if they appeared anywhere 
except in the correspondence column. Dishes may not be 
glamorous, but letters to the editor are. Why do they exercise 
this enticement on us? They stir our curiosity like the 
questions at the end of a public meeting. It may be that we 
feel that here the members of the great public take their fling 
and give us a holiday from formality. Whatever the reason, we 
read the stuff. Most of us, in our more inspired moments, 
even write it. I myself compose several letters to the editor 
weekly—in my head—and, if it were not for the manual 
labour involved, I should write them. “ Sir,” I should 
begin. . . . I, too, in my dreams have a soul above money, 
the soul of an artist. v: Vi 


NEWS -HUNTI:iG IN ETHIOPIA 


Tue wise man who sent his son to an international conference 
in order that he might see how the affairs of the world are 
mismanaged might well have sent him to Addis Ababa to see 
how the world gets its news. Abyssinia loomed up as a possible 
centre of interest a little over a year ago. It was a case when the 
early bird got any worms that were about. The few newspapers 
and agencies, which sent men out some months before hos- 
tilities began, have reaped their reward. Their representatives 
came to terms with the slow-moving Ethiopian officials, 
picked up connections in the queer world of foreigners who 
are not on their Legation’s calling list, and they were also able 
to travel about the country to a limited extent. The clever and 
enterprising young man who represents the Times made a tour 
of the prospective fronts, visiting places which would now be 
completely unreachable, though still in Abyssinian hands. 
One or two individuals captured a transient market with 
hastily compiled books. The most successful was Ladislas 
Farago, though I must confess that a slight acquaintance 
with the country and the people whom he met has not increased 
my respect for his amusing book Abyssinia on the Eve. The 
weakness about many of the correspondents, who were sent 
out hastily from Europe, was that they had no Eastern or 
African background to their minds, and they described as 
peculiar to Abyssinia the kind of phenomena familiar to all 
who frequent the world which lies between Casablanca and 
Allahabad. 

The rush of correspondents began when fighting had 
actually started—there was, of course, no formal declaration of 
war. All over Europe and America editors decided that here 
was a great opportunity for applying modern technical methods 
to a nice little war, which they probably thought would be both 
picturesque and short. Special correspondents, film men, 
broadcasting experts, out they came to Jibuti, which was 
already chock-a-block with Italian spies and old Italian resi- 
dents of Ethiopia, who were hoping to return soon in triumph. 
Then more slowly the cavalcade moved up to Addis Ababa, for 
the Emperor was a little shy about this second invasion, and 
the railway had to cope with a mass of lorries, tents, and equip- 
ment just as they were also getting busy with munitions. 
Still they all got up the hill, with America in the van. The 
“world’s highest paid journalist,’ Mr. Knickerbocker, 
deigned to give his golden opinion on the “ little scrap,” and 
behind him was a solid phalanx whose names would soon be 
adorning the headlines in their home town. “ Blank says Ras 
Seyum the lad to give Mussolini bad nights,” and if it is 
objected that this is too long for a headline, I can only say 
that truth is stranger than fiction—Blank’s masterpiece re- 
turned to him after many days, and finally adorned a place 
which convention forbids me from mentioning. 

About a hundred and twenty properly accredited corres- 
pondents came out in the autumn, and with them were a 
number of men specialising in “ pictures,” and a nondescript 
group who described themselves as “journalists” for much 
the same reason that impels naughty ladies, when they appear 
in the police courts, to call themselves “ actresses.” The last 
section contained several Italian agents, polyglot cut- 
throats drawn mostly from eastern Europe and vaguely 
connected with some minor newspaper. Most of them have 
been expelled during the last few months, together with some 
of their “ opposite numbers ” amongst the five thousand odd 
“Europeans ” who were living in Addis Ababa before the 
war. When they reach Jibuti it is part of their procedure 
to give lurid interviews about the horrors of a correspondent’s 
life in Ethiopia, the mendacity of the Government, and the large 
number of Englishmen nefariously assisting the enemies of 
civilisation. 

Why these espionage agents are ever caught remains a mystery. 
It must be the easiest country in the world for a spy, though 
there is probably little information of value which can be 
given. Everybody knows everybody’s business, or thinks 
he does. All material coming into the country can be easily 
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checked at one or two points. As to the offices, they are like 
that distinguished gentleman at Simla, of whom it used to be 
said “ his roof lets everything in, and he lets everything out.” 
The espionage work seems to have been curiously inefficient, 
or perhaps Mussolini is not interested in the truth. I came 
across one interesting example of how news is manufactured. 
Various tenders for ammunition were drifting about a certain 
office, and copies found their way outside. Most of the orders 
for cartridges have actually gone to the smaller countries, like 
Switzerland and Belgium, and the English firm had quoted 
unsuccessfully for so many cartridges in clips —the usual 
clips of five only too painfully familiar to many of us. This 
was transmitted and appeared in the Italian press as an ac- 
cepted order for “clipped” cartridges, which was trans- 
lated as if they were fitted with “ dum-dum ” bullets. 

But to return to the genuine correspondents. They soon 
discovered that though Addis Ababa looks nice and central 
on a large scale map, it is about three hundred miles of almost 
incredibly difficult country from any place where fighting has 
occurred or is likely to occur, at any rate before next autumn. 
No map can give much impression of Abyssinia’s extraordinary 
conformation. Towards the North the land is like a shallow 
bowl rising out of the plain. The edge of the bowl is the 
watershed, but on the inner western side Nature has cut the 
most marvellous gorges, most of which carry water into the 
Blue Nile, which itself runs in the largest of all. Hence one 
may look northwards across what seems passable country, 
without realising that there are canyons cut in it, with some- 
times a two thousand foot sheer drop on either side. Slowly 
were these facts borne in upon the newspaper cavalcade. 
Many decided to stop in Addis Ababa, the more adventurous 
and the better equipped moved slowly along the outside (the 
eastern side) of the bowl towards Dessie, which is the nearest 
approach to a headquarters that the Northern army possesses, 
but is still 150 miles from the most advanced Italian troops. 

In the meanwhile the Government was fully alive to the 
dangers of “‘ white men,” totally ignorant of the country and 
its language, wandering about amongst a warlike people roused 
to a considerable degree of xenophobia by the Italian attack 
and still more by the bombing of villages. The cavalcade 
was slowed down, checked, and shepherded, until it was really 
only the advance guard which parked its lorries at Dessie, 
where it had the excitement of an occasional bombing, 
and could be kept well under the Emperor’s eye. Miles away 
the war was proceeding along unexpected lines. Where the 
Italians chose to press forward, with the whole advantage 
afforded by weight of metal and unlimited ammunition, 
they found comparatively little opposition, but each advance 
over this difficult country increased their troubles, while the 
Ethiopians, only occasionally lapsing from the tactics which 
suit them best, formed an ever present but elusive threat to 
their flanks. The tribal levies were proving themselves some 
of the finest fighting stock in the world, using the country 
and sniping like Pathans, and ready at any moment to rush in 
for hand-to-hand fighting with all the dash of the “ Fuzzy- 
wuzzies, who broke the British square,” and to whom of 
course many Ethiopians are racially akin. If only it had been 
more orderly, more according to plan, it would have been 
great stuff for the correspondents, and still greater for the 
cinema-men, but they never had a chance of being within 
miles of it. Imagine a “ picture” of the bottling up and 
capturing of the twenty Italian “ whippets ” ! 

Gradually the vision has faded. There will be no broad- 
casts from the field of battle, for there is no field of battle. 
There is reputed to be one man, a Russian travelling light 
according to Mr. Peter Fleming’s method, who is getting 
some wonderful photographs, but for the most part corres- 
pondents and “ picture-men” have folded up their tents 
and are fading silently away. Dessie is almost deserted, and 
the Southern front, which looks more hopeful on the map, is 
mostly scrub jungle and impossible. Of the hundred and 
twenty correspondents, less than twenty remain, and that 
number is dwindling. The American papers, which are 





reputed to have spent half a million pounds on the venture, 
have written it off as a loss. Most of the nondescripts have 
also been shepherded down the hill. Some of them, like the 
“ Colonel” who wore the cavalry uniform of a Balkan State, 
have left behind them a fragrant memory and a number of 
“dud” cheques. Addis Ababa, its glory a little faded, is left 
as a town of rumours and scraps of semi-official news. We 
are kept in touch with Europe through a wireless communiqué, 
which is like a nightmare vision of a world rapidly dissolving 
into chaos, while the war news emanates in little type-written 
slips from the Press Bureau. 

There is considerable dispute about the value of these latter 
reports, which in the long run form the basis of most of the 
“news ” that is served up from the Ethiopian side, just as 
the corresponding Italian statements are the basis of the 
Eritrean and Somaliland “ news.” Some of the reports are 
simply competitive, part of a game which the Italians usually 
begin. It is seen at its best in Jibuti, where an Italian report 
of ten thousand Ethiopian casualties, posted on the Consulate, 
provokes a reply within half an hour in which the Ethiopians 
claim to have themselves buried fifteen thousand “ white 
black-shirts.”” But allowing for these little vagaries, and dis- 
regarding most of the “ exact.” figures which are given, the re- 
ports seem to provide a fairly consistent picture of the fighting 
which occurs. This is the opinion of a very knowledgeable 
correspondent, working for one of the news agencies, who has 
as good opportunities as anyone for checking the statements. 
The Ethiopian reports are usually later than the Italian. 
Most of the fighting has been done by the tribal levies, and 
their accounts have to be transmitted to a general, and then sent 
on, probably by runner, to the end of one of the very few wires 
which lead ultimately to Dessie, and thence to Addis Ababa. 
This must then be served up for the European and American 
public, garnished with a little “ first-hand information ” or a 
few of the rumours which float faster and faster round the 
diminishing circle of correspondents. G. T. GaRRATT 

Addis Ababa, Feb., 1936. 


Correspondence 


GERMANY’S OFFER 


Sir,—About a month ago the Hon. Harold Nicolson, M.P., 
in the course of an address to a Peace Society in the University of 
Cambridge, referred to the extraordinary wave of public feeling 
which swept up to Westminster at the time of the Hoare-Laval 
scheme. For once, he said, the British public knew its own 
mind, and the Government—always pathetically anxious to do the 
nation’s bidding, but alas! so seldom favoured with explicit 
instructions—on this supreme occasion heard the sovereign voice 
of Britain, and instantly obeyed. I am not sure through what 
medium these mystical messages reach the consciousness of our 
rulers at Westminster, but on the strength of Mr. Nicolson’s 
assurance that they sometimes do, and that the said rulers welcome 
them, I am asking now for a little of your valuable space in which 
to express what I believe to be in the hearts of many at this 
moment. Two phenomena confront us now, both fraught with 
far more significance for good or ill than the Hoare-Laval scheme : 
the Government’s rearmament plan and Herr Hitler’s startling 
new offers. If ever an outburst of public sentiment could reach 
the Government surely it should be now, and surely it should 
imperatively demand the curtailment of the first and the accept- 
ance of the second. I am writing in no official capacity—merely 


as an individual University lecturer at Cambridge—but I am not 
alone in feeling that the peace of Europe depends upon the right 
conduct of our country in this crisis. These sound hackneyed 
phrases—alas that they should have become so !—but they are 
full of terrible and perhaps special significance to those of us 
who, in the course of our teaching, find that the suffecation of 
poison gas is, as it were, already choking the young, and chat their 


wills are paralysed and their natural buoyancy checked by their 
inability to look forward more than a few years through the 
gathering clouds. 

I have only two points to.make. First, I should like to make 
known through your columns that last Friday, March 6th, at the 
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Cambridge Guildhall, a densely crowded meeting (organised by 
the C.U. Socialist Club and the C.U. Anti-War Committee, and 
supported by the C.U. League of Nations Union) passed a resolu- 
tion which, amongst other clauses, protested against “the 
extravagant and alarming programme of armaments now being 
prepared by the Government, which will intensify the military 
rivalry of the nations and substantially increase the danger of 
war,” and urged the Government to join the Franco-Soviet Pact. 

This meeting took place the day before Hitler’s speech, and 


although the significance of the resolution as a protest against ° 


rearmament remains intact, I think its last clause needs modifying 
in the light of the German Chancellor’s new challenge. For here 
is my second point: Hitler offers Europe twenty-five years of peace. 
Time to build a new Europe, a new society, perhaps a new world ! 
A hope that, after all, the impending horror may be averted! We 
cannot, we must not, allow suspicions of Hitler’s sincerity, or 
the attitude of France, to dash this hope from us irretrievably. 
Any possible results of trusting Hitler now must needs be pre- 
ferable to the certain disaster which is the only alternative. In 
the name of Heaven (I mean this literally, and not as a mere 
expletive) let us not miss this opportunity. It may be our last. 
Pembroke College, Basi. WILLEY 
Cambridge. 


[We wish we could believe that Hitler really offers Europe 
twenty-five years of peace. Our own view is expressed in our 
leading article—Ep., N.S. & N.]. 


ABYSSINIA ASSOCIATION 


S1r,—Naturally, the number of Englishmen who can give a 
first-hand account of present-day conditions in Abyssinia is very 
limited ; further, those who could do so have not always the 
ability or influence necessary to bring their information before the 
public. On the other hand, there are without doubt powerful 
influences in this country working to blacken the name of Abyssinia 
and to extol the “ civilising mission” of Italy. Those of us who 
hope to see Italian aggression checked must view with alarm the 
false or tendentious reports which are too often used to weaken 
the case against Italy. 

Further, although by the 1930 Convention League assistance 
was to be given to a State the victim of aggression, ratification of 
that Convention was made dependent (ironically enough) on 
ratification of a disarmament agreement. On this ground 
Abyssinia’s request for financial help was lately refused by the 
League Council. 

In these circumstances there is a pressing need for some organisa- 
tion which would undertake : 

(1) To collect and publish correct information on conditions 
in Abyssinia, and to answer pro-Italian propaganda ; 

(2) To render direct assistance to the Abyssinian Government 
by pressing for effective sanctions and financial assistance, and 
in any other ways which may prove practicable. 

Such a body, called the Abyssinia Association, is now being 
formed. Its objects, in barest outline, are those set out above ; 
but I should add here that no distinction of political party will 
be made among its members. As a result of private invitation its 
membership is already fast growing. But if it is to be at all equal 
to its task the widest publicity is necessary. I believe, Sir, that 
many of your readers will welcome an opportunity to render some 
direct service to a gallant nation which, by its vigorous resistance, 
has aided immeasurably our efforts to uphold what we believe to 
be the only hope for peace—the status of League membership. 
I ask them through your columns to give the Abyssinia Association 
their support. Full information as to membership, etc., may be 
obtained from the undersigned at the office of the Abyssinia 
Association, 225 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 

London. H. STANLEY JEVONS 

Hon. Secretary 


FILM CENSORSHIP 


Sir,—Here is a case in point, which reveals how easily Civil 
Liberties might be sacrificed. 

In January of this year the York League of Youth formed a film 
circle to show films which were not otherwise accessible to the 
public. Storm Over Asia by Pudovkin, was secured for the first 
show. This was a 16 mm. non-inflam. film; but before the per- 
formance the Chief Constable wrote to the management of the 
hall in which the performance was to be given asking for details. 
The letter was passed on to the Secretary of the League, and 


he informed the Chief Constable of the nature of the film. The 
Chief Constable said the Watch Committee would see the film. 
Much against the collective will of the Committee, part, at any 
rate, did see snatches of the film—and it was passed. 

But next time the Circle advertised Eisenstein’s October and the 
Chief Constable informed the Secretary of the Circle, without 
more ado that the Committee would not allow a public perform- 
ance. Such a legal point as that binding the Committee to sec 
the film first was quite disregarded. A private performance was 
held and the hall was crowded. 

A deputation from the League waited upon the Watch Com- 
mittee. There was never any chance of an understanding being 
reached. The Committee chose to be undignified, aloof and 
slightly threatening. In spite of the fact that our own legal advice 
was that 16 mm. films need not be submitted to the Censor, and 
that a Watch Committee was surely required to see the films before 
they banned them, the Committee held to its first position—that 
they were not going to permit anything which the Censor had not 
officially passed. We were warned that the matter of our private 
performance was “‘ up at London ”’ (presumably the Home Office), 
and if we chose to disregard bans, and give private performances 
we “* must do it at our own discretion.” 

Doubtless there are many Watch Committees equally willing to 
be ignorant of the legal position, and many Chief Constables willing 
to advise the Committees not to permit Left-wing film perform- 
ances. But surely such facts call for some investigation. 

York. W. Y. DALE 

Chairman : York League of Youth 


THE ALBERT HALL 


Sir,—The House of Commons recently found itself obliged to 
inquire into certain breaches of the peace committed by the 
followers of Sir Oswald Mosley in the East End of London. Let 


me draw attention to a curious incident in the West End, which 


has not yet, so far as I know, been given publicity. 

In October last the Albert Hall was leased to Sir Oswald for 
the purpose of holding a Fascist rally. His meetings, however, 
rarely afford opportunity to intelligent questioners, and it seemed 
not unreasonable that the public should be given a chance to 
examine his philosophy and his programme from another angle, 
without risk of disorder. A committee co-ordinating Anti-Fascist 
activities attempted, accordingly, to book the Albert Hall for this 
purpose. Dates, I understand, were available; nevertheless, this 
application was refused, no reason for the refusal being given. 

In the past the Albert Hall has been leased, with excellent 
impartiality, to boxers, evangelists, folk-dancers, and prophets of 
a Second Coming. On what principle was the use of it denied 
to opponents of a policy of political violence ? 


48 Queen Anne Street, W.1. HELEN SIMPSON 


WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITIES 


Sir,—As a former member of one of the Oxford colleges, I was 
much interested by two letters in your issue of February 29th. 
They drew attention to the two distinct types of women under- 


graduate, both of which were fully represented by the writers of | 


the letters. 

Many girls who have come straight from a conventional school 
which they have reached as a result of ability and a considerable 
amount of hard work have, as their unique object, study. They 
do not seek to enjoy the wider opportunities of Oxford life, and 
even if they should go out on five or six evenings of the week the 
addresses they sign in the catechismal “ gate-book ”’ are irreproach- 
able. These girls do not so much seek to make Oxford a stepping 
stone from school to reality as to continue there a more intensive 
school life into whose curriculum a few additional features have 
been introduced. They are justifiably proud of having reached 
the University and they are prepared to enjoy every aspect of it 
without question or protest. 

The other type of woman undergraduate—the rebellious one— 
is drawn principally from the class of girls who have remained at 
school beyond the age of their debutante friends and, having already 
resented discipline and restriction for two years, they are more 
than ever anxious to be entirely free at the University. They 
regard the rules as so many insults and find their pettiness and 
illogicality particularly irritating. 

Although such girls are in the minority at Oxford, I would 
venture to suggest that it is their progressive and energetic spirit 
which has the more salutary effect. Moreover, if they were no 
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longer hedged about by trivial regulations, the equivocation and 

deceit to which they have resort in order to evade these regulations 

would likewise cease. Betty ELLMAN 
29 Weymouth Street, W.1. 





S1r,—The point of my last letter was to show that in my own 
college, at least, a High School atmosphere does not exist. The 
position of women in this University is a different matter, and no 
woman who lives an active life can deny that women have an 
inferior status in the University of Oxford. I, for my part, am 
trying to work for equality of opportunity. I cannot accept the 
contention of the undergraduates from Newnham, that the ideal 
of service arises from an acceptance of inferiority. The term 
“ woman undergraduate ” conveys a maturity, which, at eighteen, 
I feel I do not possess ; therefore I sign myself with that admittedly 
abominable word. UNDERGRADUETTE 

Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


SOCIAL CREDIT 


Sir,—With regard to the correspondence on Social Credit, 
“ A Greenshirt”’ states (in italics) that “ No expert has ever 
disproved Major Douglas’s A plus B theorem.” 

He will find a detailed refutation of the theorem in H. T. N. 
Gaitskell’s chapter in G. D. H. Cole’s book, What Everybody 
Wants to Know about Money. BERNARD W. SILVER 

69 Ravenscroft Bldgs., Columbia Road, 

Bethnal Green, London, E.2. 





Sir,—With reference to Mr. J. A. Franklin’s article, “ Social 
Credit Up to Date,” in your issue of February 29th last, I suggest 
that any differences between Social Crediters as to the most 
effective way of mobilising public opinion towards the end they 
have in view, viz., the Abolition of Poverty, cannot form a criterion 
of the value of the Douglas analysis and technique. 

Sir Josiah Stamp’s opinion notwithstanding, is there, in fact, 
any natural shortage of goods and services or real wealth of any 
kind ? I submit that the physical evidence of plenty is common 
knowledge. It may be admitted, of course, that the reserve of 
coal, for instance, is not unlimited. But surely, experience shows 
that research and invention have overcome difficulties of this sort. 
The shortage of nitrates in Germany during the war is a case 
in point. 

There is, I take it, no reasonable doubt that an increase in the 
purchasing power of each individual of the community, un- 
accompanied by a rise in prices, would be beneficial in every way, 
and is none the less desirable for leaving untouched the moral 
issues involved in the disparity between the incomes of the many 
and the few. 

The opinions of “accepted” experts seem to fascinate your 
contributor, but are the gentlemen quoted—Sir Josiah Stamp and 
Mr. R. G. Hawtrey—equally authoritative in their views, shall we 
say, of Socialism? It seems to me that the layman can judge 
experts only by results, and the clear evidence of poverty in the 
midst of plenty shakes my faith in these gentlemen. Their con- 
temptuous attitude to the Douglas analysis would be a little more 
impressive if the economic system, to which they presumably 
lend their expértness, were functioning satisfactorily. 

To exemplify the morass in which such experts can unconsciously 
flounder, I am entitled to quote the following dicta of these 
gentlemen. At intervals during the last eighteen years they have 
indicated that economic recovery could be effected by : 

(a) Working more and spending less. 

(6) Working less and spending more. 

(c) Going off the gold standard. 

(d) Returning to the gold standard. 
In the circumstances, who can blame the average good citizen for 
turning towards the light and leading of Major Douglas and 
similar realists ? L. B. HIGGINs 

119 Ridgeway Drive, Bromley, Kent. 

[We cannot blame anyone for suspecting the fallibility of 
orthodox economists. But the failure of the doctors to cure you 
when you are ill does not justify you in cutting your throat. 
—Ep., N.S. & N_] 


THE OXFORD GROUP 


Sirn,—There is an appropriateness to the situation, which may 
possibly have escaped its author, in the sonnet in your last issue 
on the Oxford Group. 


“ Newman! Thou shouldst be living at this hour.” Newman 
in his own hour was repudiated by most members of the University. 
Twenty years after he had left it he published the Apologia ; and 
Oxford began to be proud of him. 

As regards the difference in appreciation of religious movements 
by contemporaries and by posterity, history is apt to repeat itself ; 
but things are speeded up nowadays, and this time, perhaps, it 
will do so sooner. B. H. STREETER 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Miscellany 
CAUCASIAN NOTE 


Tue country round Tiflis is inhabited by an amazing assort- 
ment of peoples: within a radius of eighty miles, there are 
not only Kakhetian, Turkish, and Greek villages, but also, 
strangest of all, villages entirely inhabited by Germans. 
Marienfeld, Freudental, who would imagine that such names 
are to be found in the middle of a map of Georgia ? 

We soon decided that we couldn’t leave the Caucasus 
without having seen one of the villages. We had watched, 
and mixed with, the people of Tiflis during the exuberant 
early days of May, as they poured chattering and laughing 
through the tree-lined boulevards, the new shops and the 
shady gardens, in their white blouses and white skirts, pressing 
round the ice-cream kiosk or the evening newspaper stall and 
embracing, slightly tipsy, at the street-corner, enough to be 
sure that in the towns at any rate life could be good, and a 
mood of optimism and gaiety prevailed. But what was it 
like in the countryside ? To our desire to see the collective 
farms at first-hand was added considerable curiosity to find 
out whether the anti-Soviet propaganda of the Nazis, pro- 
claiming the imminent death by starvation of all Germans in 
the Soviet Union, was partly true, or just dope. One of our 
Georgian friends happened to be a young professor who had 
studied for some time in Germany, and was planning to write 
a book on these very settlements. He proposed we should 
visit the largest, Luxemburg, a village of 6,000 inhabitants, 
lying about fifty miles south of Tiflis towards the borders of 
the Armenian Republic. By a stroke of good luck, on the very 
evening before our trip, we happened to meet the editor of the 
new German paper which had been started in Luxemburg 
the year before. He looked as if he had come straight out 
of Hamburg, and the paper whose proofs he was carrying 
under his arm was called the Rote Fahne. He agreed to come 
with us and show us round. 

We started off on a hot, cloudless morning, and once clear 
of the suburbs of Tiflis were passing through a landscape 
bare for the most part of trees, with little vine-cultivating 
villages scattered over it, and bounded on the horizon, west 
and south, with jagged walls of mountain. The road was 
empty of traffic, except for an occasional lorry or horseman, 
and once or twice an enormous flock of sheep and goats, 
being driven from the plains to the higher summer pastures, 
in charge of deeply-tanned young men and boys of a startling, 
wild beauty. Far away in the plain we saw an enormous 
four-square, deserted fortress, a reminder of the perpetual 
invasions Georgia suffered in earlier centuries. On the 
telegraph wires which we followed, large bright blue birds 
were perched, often the only sign of life between village and 
village. 

Towards midday we came to a valley where the vegetation 
seemed more luxuriant, and on both sides of the road large 
vineyards appeared. The editor of the Rote Fahne looked at 
his watch and announced that we were approaching Luxem- 
burg. “ They ought to be out of Church by now,” he said. 

It was a shock to be reminded of Sunday, accustomed as 
we had been for so long to the six-day week. More of a shock 
to be coming to a village where Church-going was still, clearly, 
a not to be ignored activity. But the most surprising thing of 
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all was the first sight of Luxemburg. I think one might have 
much the same sort of feeling if one came to a Turkish village 
unexpectedly in Tyrol or the Black Forest. Cleanly-painted 
houses with steep gables confronted us, totally unlike any others 
we had passed, with wistaria growing up to balconies over which 
a burly, red-faced Swabian type looked down at us, puffing 
at his pipe, or two little gretchens with blue eyes and blond 
hair neatly tied in pigtails. 

The professor and the editor left us to watch this unreal 
street, while they went off in search of entertainment for us. 
Not only was it Sunday, but also market-day for the district, and 
down the main street came Turks with their horses and wagons 
to market, their dark faces and thick wool caps in curious 
contrast to the Germans. It was curious also to see them pass 
under red banners strung from one side of the street to the 
other on which were inscribed, in German, anti-fascist slogans, 
“‘ Release Thalmann ! ” and “ Revolutionary Greetings to our 
Heroic German Brothers ! ” 

Our friends returned and led us up to a house where we 
were introduced to a tall, grave German and his wife, and a 
prettily-dressed small girl, their daughter. The living room 
was sunny and spotlessly clean, and wine and a huge plateful 
of waffles were produced. After much drinking of healths 
all round, we settled down to a discussion. There was no 
doubt about it: collectivisation was at last turning out a 
success, and the Luxemburgers, being Germans—and therefore 
industrious—who had come, even though over a century before, 
from a country with a more highly developed civilisation, had 
managed to make of it a greater success than the peoples 
living round them. The “ Kirov ” had seventy-three brigades 
and over 1,600 workers, and was the biggest wine farm 
in Transcaucasia. They were full of pride and confidence. 
They told us that five years ago they had reorganised after a 
disastrous and over-hasty start, and formed a tiny collective 
farm of seven holdings, with three or four horses. By the 
end of a year there were thirty-five holdings. And now there 
were nearly eight hundred, which meant that 80 per cent. of 
the families in the village had joined. And that in spite of the 
intense emigrant conservatism of the little colony. Now they 
had five hundred horses, besides tractors and other machinery 
for the corn side of their farm, and the income had risen to 
3} million roubles. They claimed they had enough corn in 
reserve to tide them over two bad harvests. 

They were rich, and the village grew rich with them. What 
should they spend their riches on? They had grandiose 
proposals. On culture they laid particular emphasis. People 
were to have every opportunity to study and to enjoy the arts. 
Talkies, a theatre, and a club-house already existed. But they 
planned a new, four-storeyed club for the whole district, 
with a theatre to seat 800, that would cost at least 1,200,000 
roubles. We had seen the foundations of it as we drove into 
the village. They were also at work on new buildings for the 
“ Technicum,” or technical college, to be ready in 1936, at 
a cost of about 700,000 roubles, and a new school as well. They 
were extending and improving the electrical supply of the 
village, and asphalting the main streets. A proud boast, 
though to us slightly comic, was that the farm had recently 
invested in an aeroplane. 

Our hosts took us round the village before we left. They 
showed us the village hunting club—they were all, it seemed, 
crack marksmen and keen hunters—and then brought us to 
a barn where the chief brigade leaders, one of them a young 
woman (who, the professor whispered to us, was the most 
intelligent of the lot), were holding a meeting. For twenty 
minutes we listened to the weighty problems of the farm’s 
organisation being argued out, and plans for the next week 
settled. It was afterwards, as we were walking down to the 
concert-hall, that we met Hans, Karl, and Heinrich. All three 
were dressed in smart black trousers and white shirts, and 
the latest fashion in caps from Tiflis. Eighteen or nineteen 


years old, fair-haired, tall, and bursting with health, they were 
fast friends and leading lights in the social life of the village, 
in its dramatic circles and dance evenings. 


Karl played the 


clarinet in both the orchestras of which the village boasted. 
They were all students at the “Technicum,” and had great 
ambitions. Karl planned to be an electrical engineer, in 
Moscow, if possible. Hans had decided that his first move, 
as soon as he had passed his examinations, would be to look 
for a post in the giant agricultural machinery factory in Rostov. 
Heini was modest about his language accomplishments. 
“* My weak side, I’m afraid,” he said apologetically, “I can 
speak German and Turkish of course, but my Russian and 
Georgian aren’t quite perfect yet.” They seemed to think 
that the workers in the collective farm had, compared with 
students like themselves, an easy time of it, with the good 
things of nature simply falling into their laps. “ We have to 
work!” said Karl, laughing scornfully, when we asked whether 
they ever joined in the hunts. 

Only one of these three was in the Komsomols. Political 
work, the editor told us, went rather more slowly here than in 
general in Georgia. This German colony had prided itself 
on its self-sufficiency, and the Lutheran tradition they had 
brought with them from Wiirtemburg was strong. And yet 
only a few of the younger generation went to Church. Neither 
Karl, nor Hans, nor Heini believed. The real thing, he told us, 
that was bringing the older villagers over to Socialism was not 
so much propaganda as the triumph of the collective farm. 
Nothing succeeds like success. JoHN LEHMANN 


A LETTER FROM PRISON 


[This letter, written at Niederschénenfeid in 1922, is one of a 
collection Letters from Prison, translated by R. Ellis Roberts, to be 
published shortly by John Lane. ] 


Dear B . 

What do we simple men know of a deed and its motives ? 
We are much more inclined to rest content and in silence 
before the Why—why a tree draws blood to its heart from 
many roots ; content to think it would be childish to believe 
that what we see gives it its bloom and strength. 

I have a friend here, a prisoner like myself. He is dearer 
to me than my brother, because he has such tender feeling 
and quick, sensitive nerves. When he was a boy of nineteen 
he stabbed a man: and the convict-prison engulfed him for 
seven springs, seven summers, seven autumns, seven winters. 

How it happened he told me one evening in his cell : 

One Sunday he invited a girl for a walk in the English Garden 
in Munich. They stood by the Monoptoros and were happy 
in the spring; they laughed at the funny name, secretly 
pinched each other’s arms, kissed openly before everyone ; 
then they went into a tavern, ordered a glass of beer apiece 
and there they sat, knees touching in sweet warmth. 

Opposite their table three fellows were drinking; my 
friend knew them as men from a builders’ yard, skilled masons, 
proud of their handicraft and looking down on the labourers. 

My friend went for a few minutes to the cloakroom, arranged 
his tie, gave the right twist to his brilliantined holiday curl. 

When he came back his girl was in tears; and in answer 
to his perplexed questions she told him that the three men 
opposite had called her a “ street-walker ” and asked her if 
she did it for sixpence. 

“You dirty dogs ! ’—my friend jumped at the three, who, 
swollen with superiority, grinned sneeringly. “‘ You mean 
scoundrels !”"—and anything else that occurs to the Bavarian 
peasant to say when his deepest feelings are hurt. The three 
jumped up and seized their stools ; my friend took his knife, 
and the usual Bavarian Sunday row would have started had not 
one of the assailants received a mortal blow from the knife, 
slumped noiselessly to the ground and remained there stiffening. 
Sudden whirlwind of bewilderment, fright, fear, swept over 
all in the tavern, landlord and customers,—over my friend 
and—but more of that later. 

My friend saw himself alone ; before him lay the dead man 
in whose breast was a knife and that knife was his. 

“You know, I did not grasp it at first. I just felt thirsty, 
mighty thirsty. One glass of beer! I wanted to order it, 
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but, as nobody was behind the bar, I went there myself, filled 
a glass, drank it at one draught: and I was better. At least 
for a minute. Then it dawned on me what had happened. I 
rushed out of the tavern, ran through the streets until the 
evening. It began to rain, the water dripped from my head. 
I realised that I had no hat. Where have I left my hat, where 
have I left my hat ? It certainly was in the tavern. I was driven 
back there. I could think of nothing else except, You must 
get back your hat. I had bought it out of my last wages ; 
a sin to waste it for nothing. Before the tavern were two plain- 
clothes men ; they jumped at me, handcuffed me and brought 
me to the police-station. The next day I had to watch the body 
being dissected in the anatomical laboratory ; it stank so much 
I felt very sick. I looked away, the doctor said : ‘ Just you look 
at your poor victim, Mister Murderer.’ Time and again I was 
brought before the bench and you know the rest.” 

On the day of the trial it was obvious that the public prosecutor 
was hiding a secret up the sleeve of his gown, a secret which, 
when the time was ripe to disclose it, would bring him honours 
from his superiors, his colleagues and the Press and a long 
sentence of hard-labour to the accused. 

Shortly before the last witness gave evidence he cleared his 
throat: ‘‘ A woman has asked to give evidence.” The court 
decided to hear her. 

A limping little woman appeared and made a talkative state- 
ment. She had paid a visit to her cousin and on the way home 
had felt like a glass of stout, as a treat and as a remembrance 
of her late husband whose birthday she always celebrated by 
drinking a glass of stout. After she got her drink, everyone 
suddenly ran away; she could not make out why. She'd 
crossed herself and then crept quickly under the table. First 
nothing had happened. Then she saw the poor dead corpse 
and over him stood the murderer,—not a sign of repentance. 
He looked at the murdered man for a while and then he ran 
to the bar and drew himself a glass of beer ; and when, after 
drinking, he licked the froth from the corners of his mouth 
with his tongue, it had been a stab in her heart. What a man 
he must be! She asked the court to forgive her for not coming 
forward till to-day ; but from her childhood onwards she’d 
always been terrified of taking the oath. 

“ Witness, you described to me the act of the filling of the 
glass in greater detail ” the public prosecutor reminded her in a 
honeyed voice. 

“Yes, when he had filled the glass, he took the skimmer, 
cleared the froth from the top, turned on the tap again and 
filled his glass to the brim.” 

“Was that so, accused ?” asked the chairman. 

“hs.” 

“What were you thinking when you did that? How do 
you explain your conduct with the skimmer and the froth ?” 

“I can’t remember. But one is so used to doing it. The 
bar-tenders always cheat. I belong to the society against false 
measures. I have always looked out for it, and then, when I 
poured out for myself I behaved that way—because I behave 
that way—from custom.” 

The public prosecutor rose for his final speech which was 
declared by the Press to be “‘ a masterpiece of the forensic art,” 
“ broad but also lucid, massively cast without, filigree within.” 

He made the scene at the bar the centre-piece of his masterly 
speech, “ its revealing soul,” as the papers wrote. 

“ My Lords, never in my long practice have I come across a 
case in which character and temperament were so clearly, so 
visibly exposed to the public eye. Not only does the man drink 
the beer in the presence of his victim ; but with cold calculation 
he decided, in order, as he has said himself, to keep the principles 
of his society against false measures, that the glass contains 
too much froth.” 

And, after having unravelled the legal side of the case with 
brilliant dialectic, the public prosecutor asks that the plea of 
extenuating circumstances should be disregarded. 

The court could not withstand the speech of the public 
Prosecutor, wrote the Press, and those in court heard the judg- 
ment with obvious satisfaction. ERNST TOLLER 








EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL 


Tue downway of the moving staircase at Camden Town had 
jammed ; and people were trying to walk it. Nearly all were 
the victims of their imagination : some halted every few steps 
and clung helplessly to the rail, others attempted a bold canter, 
missed their step and fell. It was an extraordinary sight, 
like the scenes during a glass frost; but hardly more extra- 
ordinary than the antics of these same people when confronted 
with a new idea, with the writings of a poet who does not offer 
them that easy passage to which, as ticket-holders through 
life, they have earned the privilege. 

An old woman in the street reading the announcement of a 
dance “to take place next Saturday”; next Saturday, a year 
ago. 

The dark months, when one is driven indoors, and into 
oneself. 

I saw myself in the lighted window of a restaurant—a 
waxen pig’s head on a dish with closed cyes and a lemon 
in his mouth. 

A cigarette—that eleventh finger of bliss. 

What the writer finally conveys is the picture of a man sitting 
in a room writing. But how many Everests and Babylons, 
how many New Yorks and Niagaras, he interposes first between 
the reader and himself ! 

It’s a clear night. Do you see all those stars? And yet I 
am afraid to walk into a room where there are strangers. 

The “tyranny of the human face,” which Baudelaire so 
detested. Yes, and faces lie. But observe people’s 
hands, those spokesmen of which they are less conscious— 
apostles, dandies, labourers—watch them acting or asleep, 
and you'll learn worlds ! 

Darling, I could listen to your voice for ever, if only you 
spoke Gaelic or Hindustani. 

In the Broad Walk, Regent’s Park, a squirrel sat eating nuts, 
both hands to his mouth, looking brightly out of the corner 
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of one eye, with his tail bunched up like a young girl 
with a bustle at a picnic. 

“ I’m so sorry,” he said, smiling ; then recollected and looked 
away. 

Beware of those who write, or utter, Truths. They do not 
care for Truth, which can only be approached by laying one’s 
hand on all the half-truths and quarter-truths within reach. 
Besides there are not a dozen Truths in the world, and every 
shepherd and servant girl knows them already. 

What I dislike about nearly all essays and novels is that they 
take their tone from those connecting-links, bridge-passages 
or whatever you care to call them, which form nine-tenths of 
the work and are not individual to the author. The only literary 
sin of any importance is to dilute one’s originality. And that 
dilution, in some acceptable and graceful form, is the aim of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine writers out of a thousand. They 
are the anti-artists, and my God as I look over the shelves I 
can see that they have imposed themselves from the very 
beginning, that they will always be there, admired, imitated 
and successful to the end. 

To write, or not to write. 

Stupidity will triumph, and there’s no means of opposing it ; 
for while the bad man may become good, nothing can convert 
the stupid from their stupidity. . 

Just before the two minutes’ silence on the day of the King’s 
funeral I saw a girl walking hurriedly past the St. Pancras 
Post Office. Not a beauty, but what life she had—and her 
breasts were magnificent! (I noticed her across the street.) 
She was young and slender, and with that superb female blossom- 
ing she ought to have been the proudest girl in London. But 
some feeling of shame had made her bend forward from the 
waist, her hands were clutched under her bosom, she was doing 
her very best to shrink! Everyone of course could see how 
fine she was, men turned to look back, and women stared— 
while she hurried on, becoming every moment more awkward 
in her attempt to conceal what Nature had succeeded in making 
obvious. 

An old nurse: “ And next time you come to table mind 
those puddies are nice and clean, and I shall expect to see your 
moons.” 

Sandwichboard men out of Alice in Wonderland. 

The blind man and his companion: they must walk, 
arm-in-arm, in step together, faster than other people ;_ their 
conversation must be always cheerful. 

I remember a sweet-shop whcre they sold huge quantities of 
acid-drops. A fat woman used to address me as “ Sonny,” 
which annoyed me, so I would stare at the thumb of her left 
hand, on which by some malformation below the first joint a 
little extra thumb had sprouted, like a young kangaroo looking 
out from its pouch. 

He wondered if he was really in love, and decided that, lust 
apart, he loved her profile seen from the left, an unexpected 
glimpse of her in the street, her image as he sat down to write 
her a letter. 

You, my darling, are like a cloud—one of those plump 
clouds that lie on the horizon after a calm day, calmly 
waiting. 

In an Oxford Strect shop window a pink-faced youth in 
black was beginning to undress one of the wax models. A 
shoulder-strap already hung down ; and she was gazing coldly 
at the passers-by. With a quick gesture, before starting to 
unbutton her skirt, he covered her face in a duster. 

A fine day. Think of all the people it will impel 
to action—hosing their cars, playing tennis, rolling the lawn, 
or delivering hearty jokes at breakfast. 

A vegetarian lecturer was explaining to his audience that 
when they eat flesh they acquire some of the qualities possessed 
by the animal they are eating. ‘‘ That little mutton cutlet, 
now, that rasher of bacon—do you want to be as stupid as sheep 
and as gross as pigs?” No, but then I don’t want to be a 
vegetable either, and there is something to be said for Nero 
guzzling a thousand larks’ brains, if it gave him the chance of 
being like Shelley.—‘‘ Oh, Mr.——, you’re always so clever, 


ee ——s eee ——— —_ 


now tell me where do you get your ideas?” 
bottled shrimps and drinking corked claret. 

Someone should write a book on the secondary sexual 
characteristics of human beings. Have you ever noticed the 
strange courting in the street: not, I mean, the spooners and 
engaged couples, their behaviour already conforms to etiquette, 
but the unattached bands of boys and girls who roam signalling 
to one another? The girls, often three together, scream like 
peacocks with the peculiar excited laughter one only hears 
from the young female on heat, and the boys lounging under 
lamp-posts with caps pulled down thrust hands into pockets 
and watch intently. 

At an all-in wrestling match : one woman, with satisfaction, 
to another : “ A proper ape, isn’t he ? ” 

“ Brave ”—it lost its value after the Georgians saw poppies 
bravely blowing and the beer bravely flowing; a pity it’s a 
Union Jack word, for the other morning in sleet and freezing 
twilight, when I saw the foot-long shoots standing up on the 
little chestnut by the gate, I thought that really brave. 

“ You have dropped your handkerchief, Miss McOstrich.” 
“ So I have — but not for you.” G. W. STONTER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ The Frogs,” and “Julius Caesar” at Cambridge 

If there are persons still so old-fashioned as to deplore the 
importance attached to Greek in English education, they should 
see a Greek play as performed every three years at Cambridge. 
Here the “ dead ”’ language—which is indeed never dead while 
it continues to affect men’s thoughts and lives—becomes obviously 
alive; and the singular beauty which still visibly haunts the 
theatres of Epidaurus and Delphi becomes audible from behind 
the electric footlights. Since comedy supports the ravages of 
time less lightly than tragedy, it is more difficult to produce 
Aristophanes than Aeschylus or Sophocles. It is indeed the 
beauty which illuminates the comedies rather than their wit which 
makes them imperishable. Or would it not be more accurate to 
say that it is the Greek power to make beauty and wit meet 
together, farce and poetry kiss one another, which enchants us in 
The Frogs? (Shakespeare and Mozart among moderns have a 
similar power.) The Provost of King’s, who produced, triumphantly 
made manifest the loveliness of the comedy ; he made Dionysus 
an exquisite ephebe—an intellectual as it were from the Symposium, 
surely far likelier than the pot-bellied toper of tradition to be 
inspired by reading the Andromache to bring Euripides back to 
life. The Provost further emphasised the lyricism of the play by 
entrusting the decor to Mr. Geoffrey Wright, who made the 
chorus of initiates a spectacle of extraordinary beauty. Indeed all 
his costumes were very distinguished. And Mr. Walter Leigh’s 
music, witty and romantic, also heightened the poetic effect, 
though its execution was the least satisfactory part of the per- 
formance. The broad humour of the play was made more actual 
to us by skilful touches of anachronism: the beatings and the 
angry landlady show that the jokes of Athens were close to those 
of the modern music-hall, and an outsize donkey in the best 
pantomime tradition seemed entirely appropriate. The verse was 
spoken with superlative clarity, and a distinguished Hellenist said 
to us: “‘ The best performance of a Greek play I have ever seen : 
there were only two false quantities.”” On less scholarly grounds, 
we humbly agree with his verdict: the actors were all excellent, 
expecially the Aeacus, the Euripides, the Dionysus and the 
Aeschylus. Altogether a hundred details showed that the pro- 
fessional theatre lost, in the Provost, a potential Reinhardt. 

Julius Caesar is a play often given by undergraduates and 
schoolboys, because the female roles are so unimportant. But 
now that girl undergraduates act, this frigid play deserves a rest. 
The performance given by the A.D.C. and the Marlowe is up to 
the best standards of these societies. The verse is spoken beauti- 
fully and with understanding: all the faults of professional 
Shakespeare acting are avoided : the wrong word in the sentence 
is never emphasised, and there is no ranting. Particularly good 
are the Antony, who gives the oration ideally well, and the 
Caesar—the latter a tall, taut, excitingly dignified figure who does 
effectively bestride the play like a Colossus, until, much too early 
for the play’s health, he is murdered. The costumes are, as 
far as possible from the traditional bath-towels, Inigo Jones in 
flavour, and exquisite in colour. Altogether a most thoughtful 
and pleasure-giving production. 
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“Red Night” at the Queen’s 

Mr. Robert Donat shows great courage and great self-denial 
in producing this play, as his first essay in management ; for his 
own part is easily the least effective and the worst-written of the 
many characters in the story and unlike most actor-manager 
parts is very seldom in the limelight. The play has no message, 
no propaganda to boost and no plot. It is a simple document 
of life in the trenches and behind the lines and depends entirely 
for its effect on observation of character and on the reactions of 
such characters to the strain of environment. It is realistic in 
what may be termed an au pied de la puce manner and has in it 
something of the unforced “directness of Mr. Herbert Read’s 
Retreat. But while its merits as a document are considerable, 
the sentimentality of many of the observations of Private Hardcastle, 
a soldier with a poet’s streak, is often embarrassing, though Mr. 
Donat’s looks and voice, combined with his outstanding acting 
ability, do much to distract us from the worst of these moments. 
The play centres round Private Summers, the epitome of the 
Cockney Tommy, a full-length portrait faithfully delineated. 
Mr. John Mills gives a superb performance and is Private Summers 
to the life. Both he and Mr. Donat have been brought up in a 
hard school and both have in addition to personality that rare thing 
in England, perfect control of their technique. For those who are 
interested to see fine acting, an evening can be well spent here, for 
there are a number of other good sketches, notably by Mr. George 
Carney and Mr. Bernard Lee, but the play seems a little outmoded. 


“The Milky Way” at the Carlton 


No one can ever seriously have considered Harold Lloyd a 
talented comedian. Yet his films make one laugh. What is 
more, they are often genuinely funny. It isn’t easy to account 
for his success. With an extraordinarily limited range of facial 
expression, a mere ability to play the fool coupled with the barest 
acting competence, and no trace of personality whatsoever, he 
contrives to be heartily amusing. He is simply one out of the 
herd who falls headlong into farcical situations—and he is 
America’s Mr. Everyman at that, not our own or our neighbours’. 
Yet the appeal of his films is universal. Everyone who has seen 
an advertisement knows who this pleasant young American is— 
well-intentioned, half-educated, the broadest possible recognisable 
type, the fellow behind any desk or counter. Your twentieth- 
century average man is a salesman. In The Milky Way, as in his 
previous films (all so easily forgettable), Lloyd has some excellent 
gags: the taxi-drive with a foal, for instance, is a blissful extra- 
vagance. And the rest of the cast has magnanimously been 
allowed a share in his success ; only one of the eight chief parts 
was uninterestingly played. Adolphe Menjou, that Phoenix of 
the films, recalls his fine performance in The Front Page and 
Barrymore’s in Twentieth Century ; he is admirably supported. 
Yes, a thoroughly enjoyable entertainment. The programme 
includes an attractive G.P.O. film, Night Mail, featuring words 
by W. H. Auden which also “ got across ’’ and made the audience 
giggle. 

Arthur Watts’ Memorial Exhibition at the Fine Art 
Society 
The Muse of Comic Drawing has emigrated to America, 


brushing from her feet our British dust. And the little band 
who keep the flag flying here has been littler still since an 


aeroplane crashed into the Alps with Arthur Watts on board. 
The exhibition of his drawings at 148 New Bond Street shows 
the measure of our loss. You do not need to read the caption 
or text of the joke, though it may add something—the wit is in 
the drawing itself. A colossal pylon towering in the garden of a 
suburban villa; and a mild couple gazing hopefully at a creeper 
which has climbed about a hundredth of the pylon’s height: 
“ It looks a little better already, darling ” is the caption—harmless 
but quite unnecessary. The drawings show a deep understanding 
of the season-ticket holder. Like most modern English humour, 
they are usually too kindly. (It was our imperturbable good nature 
probably which drove that Muse to fly our shores.) What dis- 
tinguished Arthur Watts above his fellows was his mise en page : 
he took things literally as well as figuratively at an odd anglc. 
In his best drawings there is always something unexpected. He 
was, in fact, a humorist who saw with the eyes of the imagination. 


THE COMING WEEK 
Fripay, March 13th— 
“* Back to Methuselah,” Parts I and II, Tavistock Littie Theatre, 
Tavistock Place. And on March 14th. 
SATURDAY, March 14th— 
Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, Westminster, 11 
Children’s Film Society. Paul Rotha on “ Great Cargoes,” 
Everyman Cinema, I1. 
Athletics. Oxford v. Cambridge, London. 
Alick West on “ European Literature,” 46 Frith Street, 3. 
Violin and Pianoforte Recital. Victoria and Albert Museum, 3. 
Conference of Friends of the Chinese People. Speeches by 
Professor Shelley Wang, Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, Lord Marley 
and others. Friends House, Euston Road, 3-6 and 7.30-10 
Sunpay, March 15th— 
Moritz Bonn on “ From Empire Making to Empire Breaking,” 
Conway, II. 
Sir John Maynard on “ Agriculture in India and the U.S.S.R..,’ 
Marx House, Clerkenwell Green, 7.30. 
F. L. Kerran on “ Russia To-day,’ Willoughby Hall, Willoughby 
Road, 8. 
Hazen Sise on 
Street, 8. 
“ Toussaint L’Ouverture,” 
“ Ehen Werden im Himmel Geschlossen,”’ 
Monpay, March 16th— 
“Ces Messieurs de la Santé,’ 
Tuespay, March 17th— 
A Team from Carrs Lane Church on “ 
Friends House, Euston Road, 1.20. 
The New Schools in Action. W. B. Curry on Dartington Hall, 
Totnes. Adolph Tuck Hall, Woburn House, Upper Woburn 
Place, 6.30. 
Prof. S. Soddy on 
Conway Hall, 7 
Philip Abraham on “ 
Euston Road, 8. 
Gerald Heard on “ The Problem of Peace,” 
Wepnespay, March 18th— 
“The Show that Jack Built,” 
Tuurspay, March r9th— 
M. I. Maisky (the Russian Ambassador) on “ 
Livingstone Hall, 8. 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis. Mrs. Joan Riviere on “ Envy, 
Rivalry and Aggression,” 36 Gloucester Place, 8.30. 


“Planning for the Machine Age,” 123 Lupus 


Westminster Theatre. 
Arts Theatre. 


’ Everyman Cinema, Hampstead. 


Team Work for Peace,” 


** Some Thoughts about the New Economics,” 
Prison from the Inside,” Friends House, 
36 Tavistock Place, 8 
Alhambra. 


Russia To-day,” 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


For me, Chaplin’s Modern Times is the greatest of 
propagandist films not simply because Chaplin is an artist, 
but because I agree so entirely with his protest against Man’s 
life being that of a machine-server and Man himself reduced 
to a little whirling cog in one of the gigantic factories exalted 
by all the idealists, efficiency experts and profiteers to-day. 
And after watching Chaplin’s silent plea for the right of men 
to be, not whirling wheels, but individual misfits, eccentric in 
thought, feeling and behaviour, it is an odd experience to go 
on to see and hear Mr. Wells’s visions of the future. Things 
To Come is a wonderfully well-designed film ; it is a splendid, 
marvellous piece of production in which Korda has achieved 
the miracles that H. G. Wells has put into his head. It is a 
masterly piece of propaganda, too. But what is the message ? 
Surely it is the exact opposite of Chaplin’s and of H. G.’s own 
messages in such books as Kipps and Mr. Polly? For to that 
early Wells, as to Chaplin, the life of the individual meant 
more than the plans of all the engineers of efficiency, in all 
the stores of Oxford Street. The thing that astonished me 
most about Things To Come was that Mr. Wells appeared 
absolutely blind to the paradise he reveals to us after the 
collapse of civilisation, before his supermen start flying again. 
I would far rather live in Everytown after it has been destroyed 
than before, or than in the horrible Everytown of the distant 
future that looks like the inside of a sewing machine. I love 
ruins and sheepskin coats and the scenery of Piranesi etchings. 
I like the slow traffic of motor cars drawn by horses much 
better than that of petrol-driven cars. It would be quieter 
and less smelly and would give the town an air of delightful 
makeshift slovenliness which appeals immensely to me. It is 
true the inhabitants of the town are still at war, but warfare has 
been robbed of the terrors of high explosive, gunfire, gas and 
aerial bombardments and there scems reason to hope that 
firearms will disappear in their turn. There seems to be 
plenty to eat and drink in Everytown in the nineteen- 
seventies ; the women are beautiful and the children seem 
nice tousle-heads and not mincing minxes, and I would far 
rather live under the dear old Boss fourteen hours a day (or 
even three) than in making subterranean cities of flexible glass 
that will always have to be rebuilt because they get out of date 
with every new invention. I went to see Things To Come 
just after reading the White Paper on Rearmament and nothing 
could have been more consoling: I had never imagined the 
destroyed world would be so pleasant while the possibility of 
the machine world rising from its ashes appeared chimerical. 
It is a comfort to know that if one should survive, life will be 
so interesting and picturesque. 
* a * 

Building up the new order would, I suspect, be indistin- 
guishable from working in Chaplin’s factory, with no chance 
of a strike, or a lockout, and the fear of Peace Gas perpetually 
hanging over one’s head. For as Critic pointed out in a notice 
of the film, “even machines need to be looked after by 
somebody,” and some of Mr. Korda’s machines look to me 
suspiciously like a full-time job. Critic went on to ask: 
“‘ If mankind has found leisure in Utopia, how does it occupy 
itself?’ The answer, in my opinion, is not to be found in 
any of the Utopias, but in what is rather a satire on the stupidity 
of mankind. I mean in Bouvard et Pécuchet, a new trans- 
lation of which, by T. W. Earp and G. W. Stonier, has just 
been published (Cape, 7s. 6d.). When their ship comes home, 


when their annuities fall in, when they leave the office for ever 
and have time to look about them, then the little cogs in the 
world’s machinery start leading belated lives of their own 
and reveal what they are made of. Golf for some; com- 
petitions in the newspapers for others, hobbies like cabinet- 
making or assembling wireless for another group. Con- 


templating such amusements, which fill the suburbs, one may 
well wonder how on earth Mankind would employ itself in 
Utopia, into what abysmal dreariness it might not descend. 
Bouvard and Pécuchet supply the answer: their minds weie 
ignorant, uncritical, untrained, yet they were kingdoms full of 
inexhaustible treasure. Chaplin and Wells, Critic and I, 
have all our limitations of interest; walls of padded ennui 
which keep our spirits from hurling themselves into the 
immensities for which they are not fitted. Not so the two 
little copying clerks that Flaubert has chosen as the vehicles 
of his satire. Their interests are illimitable ; their mental 
universe as various in climate and natural products as the 
island of Swiss Family Robinson. As Mr. Stonier says in 
his most illuminating introduction : 

Flaubert studied the bourgeois as a biologist might observe the 
habits of chimpanzees . . . Bouvard and Pécuchet is the story of 
what would happen if two members of this species were to club 
together in an effort to escape their surroundings. . . . they engage 
in a furious search for knowledge. Hardly a question escapes their 
investigation ; at every turn they encounter stupidity and contra- 
diction ; the authorities differ, the two pilgrims bump to earth. .. . 
But as the book advances, the characters of Bouvard and Pécuchet 
change; they themselves become less ridiculous, the vast panoply 
of knowledge seems more and more fantastic; and when at the end 
of their adventures, like tired Jobs, they sit down to copy again, 
what they are going to copy is the florilegium of nonsense which they 
have compiled in the course of their search. 

They have in short become philosophers ; they have become 
aware of human fallibility in all its branches and are therefore 
perfectly qualified to inhabit a Utopia. 


* * * 


It must not be imagined that they are merely types; two 
little chimpanzees that club together. They are individuals 
of completely different temperaments held together, not for 
utilitarian reasons, but because they are fascinated by each 
other’s company. I could not endure living with M. Pécuchet 
myself and might get tired of Bouvard, but I perfectly under- 
stand their attraction for each other. If one is a Bouvard the 
important thing in life is to meet one’s Pécuchet, and no 
happier life could follow than to imitate these brave and honest 
Frenchmen. Such figures are not uncommon. Many are the 
apiaries, orchards, incubators and private printing presses over 
which Pécuchet has shown me; many are the excursions to 
excavate neolithic barrows, dig for Roman pottery, map the 
distribution of bracken, heather, and gorse, or study pond 
life on which I have followed Bouvard! There are thousands 
of families that will get an added pleasure from this translation 
because they will recognise the traits of one or two of their 
members in its heroes. Incomplete though it is, the book is 
the greatest of Flaubert’s works; L’Education Sentimentale 
and Madame Bovary lack its universality and fall below it. 
This translation has the enermous merit of being alive 
though it sometimes follows the French too closely to read per- 
fectly as English, thus we do not, in English, speak of a woman 
“balancing her hips.” Such a criticism is not surprising : 
Bouvard et Pécuchet is one of the most difficult books 
in the world to translate ; it is packed with the technical terms 
of every science and written with a staccato irony almost 
inimitable in English. The translators have been far more 
successful in preserving Flaubert’s style and speed than in their 
mastery of individual phrases. In general the translation is 
accurate, but they have slipped up in attributing the hopeless 
passions of Pécuchet’s early life to Bouvard on page 80. I 
have immensely enjoyed reading this translation of a book I 
have been reading on and off for nearly twenty years. Those 
who meet it now for the first time will find themselves in a 
fascinating world, the humour of which has been admirably 
preserved. The first impression of the book is that it is a 
masterpiece of humour—the most humorous book in French. 
Longer acquaintance shows that it is a record of one’s own 
spiritual adventures. My own laughter is now always followed 
by the reflection: J’ai passé par 1a. Some may feel superior : 
I identify myself completely with Bouvard; no, never with 
Pécuchet. Davip GARNETT 
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OLIVE. FIELD 


RALPH BATES 


Author of ‘Lean Men’ ‘Sierra’ 


‘Dominating this tale of desperate adventures and 
passions, is the imagination of the author, a man 
whose mind is unified by his vision of Spain as a 
whole .... With all its intricacy of political know- 
ledge, its hundreds of characters, its variety of scene, 
the book is simple, and moves like a single gesture, a 
salutation expressing nobility.’ 

RICHARD CHURCH in JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY 


‘It is probable that I shall overpraise this book—in 
a world where works of beauty and intelligence are 
rare no critic can swear that he will keep his head 


completely ° 





‘ Considering it purely as a novel—the book grows. 
rom the quiet, leisurely beginning in Southern Spain, 
with our gradual introduction to the various peasants, 
the ecclesiastic and the scholarly aristocrat, it grows 
in intensity and magnitude until in the final collapse 
of the revolutionary rising in Asturias we feel that 
we are embraced in a tragedy in which the whole of 


Spain is taking part. 


‘There is a long description of the coming and the 
breaking of a hail storm which is one of the loveliest 
and most exciting pieces of descriptive prose that | 
have ever read.’ — RALPH WRIGHT in the DAILY WORKER 
‘It is a long book, very closely packed, crowded 
with characters, honest, moving, vivid, written with 
... An ab- 


sorbing book, worthy of the high standard set by its 


extreme passion and equal sincerity 


predecessors. Nothing he writes is trivial, like Sierra 
and Lean Men it shows an intelligence, a sensitiveness, 
a feeling for language that would redeem any novel 
from mediocrity. Mr. Bates has the directness of 
a natural story teller — the three books that follow 
are merely fiction.’ 

PETER QUENNELL in the NEW STATESMAN 


480 pages 8s. 6d. net 


Sixth of June 
STANLEY HOPKINS, author of ‘The Ladies’ 


“It is a book well worth reading. Stanley Hopkins 
shows unusual sensitiveness both in his choice 


of words and his delineation of character. 
The NEW STATESMAN 7s. 6d. net 


She Loved an Old Man 
ELISABETH SCHUCHT 

‘Here is a charming book that will interest 

because it deals with a situation which is true to 


life, but which has not, to my knowledge, been 


interpreted in fiction.’ 
NORAH HOULT in the YORKSHIRE EVENING POST 5s. net 


e "~ 

A Harp in Lowndes Square 
RACHEL FERGUSON 

errr when an exciting story, sharp and vivid 
characterization and a fluent witty style are 
added to these stimulating ingredients the result 
can only be a novel which even the most cautious 
and fastidious of readers will gobble up with 


relish and enthusiasm.’ 
BERNADETTE MURPHY 7s. 6d. net 


Bouvard and Pécuchet 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
translated from the French by T. W. EARP 


and G. W. STONIER, with an introduction 
by G. W. STONIER 


The Fallow Land 
H. E. BATES 


will be published in FLORIN BOOKS on 


March 20th, price 2s. net 


7s. O1. net 








English Years 
JAMES WHITALL 


‘This is, in fact, a Silly Symphony in prose and 
on a scale larger than that which, unfortunately, 
Mr. Disney allows himself. It is a version, reveal- 
ing and touching in its modern applications of 


the story of the Babes in the Wood.’ 
LDWARD SHANKS in the SUNDAY TIMES | 12s. 6d. net 


British Banks 
and the London Money Market 
R. J. TROPTIL 
witha prefacebySIR ROBERT KINDERSLEY 


10s. Od. net 


translated from the French 


The Wilderness of Zin 
C. LEONARD WOOLLEY and 
rr. LAWRENCE 


New edition with an Introduction by SIR 
PREDERIC KENYON 


fully illustrated 18s. net 





JONATHAN 


CATE 
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SCHOOLING, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN 


Sane Schooling. By J.H.Simpson. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Things Ancient and Modern. By C. A. AtincTon. Long- 


mans. 12s. 6d. 


Sane Schooling is the most sensible book that I have read about 
education. By which I mean not that it expresses my personal 
opinions and prejudices, but that it is consistently realistic, un- 
bigoted, humane, and based on experience rather than on either 
theory or tradition. Mr. Simpson had taught in several public 
schools (including Holt) and had also been a Government In- 
spector of elementary schools, when he was made the first Head 
of a new school in which for twelve years he was able to make an 
enormously important educational experiment. The original 
object (made possible by a rich patron) was to give to selected 
boys from elementary schools the advantages of the public school 
method of education, but not its disadvantages: Mr. Simpson 
knew the grave faults of the system. He had seen some of them 
femoved by Howson of Holt (who, however, with his “ honour ” 
system had added a new and exquisite form of torture to English 
education) and he had been profoundly influenced by contact 
with the work of Homer Lane. Soon the original scheme was 
enlarged to include boys from the ordinary public school class : 
and Sane Schooling describes the methods employed, their prac- 
tical results, and the general conclusions and principles to be 
derived from them. 

The advantage of educating together boys from different classes 
can hardly be exaggerated. There is no other civilised country 
in which class differences are so pronounced as in England, largely 
because nowhere else are children so rigidly segregated during 
their education according to their origin. The sons of land- 
owners and of artisans have a lot to learn from one another, but 
they rarely have the chance to meet, at least until they go to a 
university. At this school they were given this chance, and one 
of the most interesting chapters in the book describes the differ- 
ences between them, and the success with which class-conscious- 
ness was overcome. (I suppose this will be distasteful to some 
Communists as well as to some Tories, and yet a classless school 
may be expected to produce a desire for a classless state.) For 
my part I can imagine no more desirable reform than the sub- 
stitution of such schools as Mr. Simpson’s for the present ele- 
mentary, preparatory, secondary and public schools, which 
foster and manure in young Englishmen this squalid national 
characteristic of class-consciousness. 

Mr. Simpson combined in his school self-government with the 
prefect system, by modifying both. The subjects open 
to decision by the “‘ General Meeting ” were limited: and, on 
the other hand, there was no fagging or beating by prefects. 
There were some compulsory games, but no game-worship and 
lots of leisure. The school was definitely Christian, and was not 
co-educational. Mr. Simpson has an interesting theory that 
roughly between the ages of thirteen and sixteen boys go through 
a particular stage when they require to feel a member of a homo- 
geneous group. He favours day schools and the natural contact 
with the other sex before this period: and he sees the danger of 
segregating boys after it, but he insists on the value during it of 
a collective and separated life. Incidentally he suggests that in 
large schools the houses should be divided horizontally rather 
than vertically, the boys living throughout with those of their own 
age. His differentiation between the three stages of growth seem 
to me one of the most interesting things in the book. Actually 
he had boys as young as eleven (this he judges to have been a 
mistake) and as old as nineteen. But the case for this particular 
method of education rests on its suitability to boys between thirteen 
and sixteen. The hidebound supporter of the public schools 
may not think Mr. Simpson’s case worth discussion. But I 
should like to think that the extreme Left among educationists, 
who pride themselves on being open-minded, will give his book 
the attention it deserves. 

The trouble with “ progressive ’’ schools is that they require 
to be staffed by persons much above the average in wisdom, 
imagination, and the power to understand and be liked by children. 
Very often, I feel, their founders modestly give credit to their 
principles where they ought to give credit to their personalities. 
In other cases a headmaster’s theories may be admirable, and his 
practice disastrous. The advantage on the other hand of the 


> 


conventional public school is that it runs largely on its own 
momentum. A “ great’’ headmaster can give it a new impetus, 


but it does not depend (fortunately) on a constant supply of men 
of genius. Mr. Simpson is obviously such a genius, and I should 
be interested to know how the school has prospered since his 
departure. In any case his book remains. It is a work of extra- 
ordinary wisdom, which I cannot too emphatically recommend. 

When one comes straight from the company of such a distin- 
guished man as Mr. Simpson, it is a little difficult to be fair to 
Dean Alington. The ex-headmaster of Eton is no more con- 
ventional in his ideas than most headmasters—in some ways less 
so. Much of his book is very sympathetic ; the thirteen points 
recommended on page 124 are very sensible and humane. Many 
of us will applaud his advecacy of Greek in preference to Latin, 
and his suggestion that the curriculum should concentrate on 
particular subjects at certain times rather than keep carrying the 
boys from hour to hour to different subjects. (Incidentally Mr. 
Simpson agrees with him on both these points.) Also Dr. Aling- 
ton’s very genuine enthusiasm for some aspects of literature must 
certainly have inspired many of his pupils. 

And yet—how stuffy the atmosphere of the book is, how ex- 
asperating the constant playfulmess! (Is this a nervous fic 
concealing some profound unreadiness to face facts?) The Dean 
is aware that headmasters and clergymen are less considered than 
they used to be, and he attempts an apology for the clerical head- 
master. But from the Christian point of view it is, I think, 
undesirable that the head of a public school should be a clergy- 
man. For such headmasters rule, to a greater or less extent, by 
fear—at least among the younger boys. They may seem like 
Jehovah, they certainly do not seem like Christ. Dr. Alington 
himself was never notorious for his aversion from flogging. I 
am here discussing not whether corporal punishment is advisable, 
but whether it is Christ-like. If it is not, it must, I suggest, be 
an unsuitable activity for clergymen. If it is—but can Dean 
Alington, can anyone, imagine Jesus thrashing a child ? 

The Dean likes to poke fun at modern follies : 


In those days we had not learnt to despise the “ jingling sound of 
like endings,” rhyme had not yet been consigned to that everlastmg 
bonfire in which rhythm bids fair to join it. Perhaps we were all 
very wrong, but it was very pleasant while it lasted, etc. 


You can hear the. obsequious giggles with which the lower boys 
would greet this sally. But someone in the Sixth Form might 
ask Dr. Alington what modern poet or critic of any reputation is 
opposed to rhyme. Yeats and Eliot, the Sitwells, Spender and 
Auden and Empson, all the “‘ leaders of revolt ” as far as I know, 
use rhyme freely. It is true that they sometimes write unrhymed 
verse, but so did Shakespeare, Milton and some others. . In 
fact Dean Alington is shooting at a non-existent haystack—a 
practice, one may add, very popular among headmasters, Royal 
Academicians and ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

A graver example of the Dean’s remoteness from reality is his 
attitude to science. I am not referring to his jokes about “‘ stinks ” 
—one may agree that chemistry is not a specially good subject 
for boys; and indeed the inclusion of chemistry rather than 
biology in the public school curriculum seems calculated to make 
science seem unimportant. I am referring to such opinions 
as these : 


In the sphere of ethics the man of science is justified in his efforts 
to explain how we came to act as we do, and can give us very great 
help in the process. He is stepping outside his proper sphere if he 
tries to explain why we act, or rather why we consider Goodnéss, 
however we define it, as a thing worth striving after. The mystery 
of Goodness—of the preference which all of us, selfish as we are, 
feel for unselfishness—is entirely beyond his range. To explain it 
away is to rob all life of its meaning, and in particular to leave com- 
pletely inexplicable-his own unselfish search for Truth, one of the 
greatest glories of human nature. 


The first three sentences seem to show a complete misunder- 
standing of the nature of science ; the fourth comes near to being 
a contradiction in terms. 

The book ccntains a large number of jokes, some of which are 
good. And it will certainly be read with pleasure by many Old 
Etonians. It also does something to explain why Eton is the 
public school at which it is easiest for odd boys to be happy. 
Yet at moments I felt that the Dean had more affection ‘and 
sympathy for Marlborough and Shrewsbury than for Eton. Isn’t 
it a little surprising, by the way, that a classical scholar, who was 
for years a headmaster, should write “I shall hope” when he 
means “I hope”? One of the advantages of writing Latin 
prose, we are often given to understand, is that it teaches one to 
avoid just such solecisms. RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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MELVILLE ON THE LAND 


Livre upon the quiet sands 

Has planted death, with iron hands, 
In the waters of the sea 

That seek in vain to cover me. 


The Beast of Joy with amber jaw 
Drifts to me with coral fingers— 
Over beds of coral lingers— 

And beauties glide within his maw. 


His tail is soft beneath the deep 

That over splintered men will sweep. 

His eyes have watched, where hate’s jaws plowed 
The deadly sinking of the shroud. 


The desperate gallows of the sea 
Will seek in vain to cover me. 
I see the snail that lifts its head 
Out of the carcass of the dead. 


I see the fish that move like light 
Through skeletons of bleachéd might. 

I see bright terraces of gold 

That mount above the dead ship’s hold. 


I see the ghosts of men like lice 
On skeletons of shrieking ice : 
The mountain-bringing tideless sea. 


I once have touched the honeyed lip 

Of that great monster, whose white dip 

In and out of my reason’s ocean 

Made my heart leap with a fearful motion. 


I once with love did see within 
The forests of the tidal fin. 

I see men in my body swim, 
The folding of their talons dim. 


My eyes did fear to look across 
Where once was hung the albatross ; 
In anguish and in bloody tongue 
My eyes embraced the place it hung. 
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I pass my day in bright despair, 
Unpierced by life, in form or air ; 

I reach the night, and then in dream 
They come to me, in monstrous stream. 


The memory of blackened hull 

Of a great mother rolling wide, 

And under her the sucking bride 

Of her late womb. The upreared shell 


Of monsters dying towards the sun. 
The breaching whale on quiet sea. 
The spirit. spout of ecstasy. 

I move in dream to where they run. 


I run to them in ecstasy. 
My form and marrow are in their shapes. 
My soul in their body found strange shapes. 


We moved like heat through the flowering sea. 


What bliss was in my peon’s hand! 
I walk now on the idle land. 


What life once broke me in its breath ! 
That still their tails in fury swing 
Throughout my dream! The shadowing 
Of once unnumbered fields of death ! 


What gust once shook me in its flail— 
Where did I fall, again, again ? 

Where did I die, in death again, 
Upon the flashings of that tail ? 


Where did I leap, in skies of blood, 
Above the cold eye of that head ? 


Lashed with the spar he turned and turned, 
His belly red with sharpened axe ; 

How did I fall, like form of wax, 

Upon the red spot where he churned ? 


How did I see him, eye to eye, 

Jaw to jaw fearless, and heart to crack, 
As in the minutes that went back 

He salt of death did spit, and I! 


Then when his eyes upbent to kill 
Turned in their sidewise sockets round, 
There in the crash and roar of sound, 
My soul met his, and both were still. 


Down in the deep, below the wreck, 
Where soft was seaweed fluttering long, 
We seemed to drift, and neck to neck, 
We caught our gills in coral’s prong. 


Ages we lay in warmth and slime, 

Age, silent ages, back, grew back, 

In the great oceans’ ceaseless track, 

Back through the towers upbent of Time. 


And as we sounded deeper, deep, 
Through minds of aeons our souls roared 


The dream is that, the mystery 
I the human man am here, 
And all my glory is in that sea. 


E. COLEMAN 
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POEM 


Now the leaves are falling fast, 
Nurse’s flowers will not last ; 
Nurses to the graves are gone, 

And the prams go rolling on. 
Whispering neighbours left and right 
Pluck us from the real delight ; 

And the active hands must freeze 
Lonely on the separate knees. 


Dead in hundreds at our back 
Follow wooden in our track, 

Arms raised stiffly to reprove 
In false attitudes of love. 


Starving through the leafless wood, 
Trolls run scolding for their food ; 
And the nightingale is dumb, 

And the angel will not come. 

Cold, impossible, ahead 

Lifts the mountain’s lovely head, 
Whose white waterfalls could bless 


Travellers in their last distress. 
W. H. AuDEN 


HONEYMOON 


For better for worse forsaking all other 
just one moment please click thankyou 
ding dangdong peals from the tower 
the clans greet us and pass 
to the sungreen garden a crowded hour 
champagne and cake on the grass 
how are you simon we last met 
when aunt julia was buried 
four oclock lord we must get 
changed I hate being hurried 
Dongdang prayou all in honour of us 
nice to sit on soft traincushions 
firstclass how grand braincushions 
comfort for shyness alone. 

Dover hotel 
tired but taut alert 
straining to act like casual visitors 
our suitcases smell glossily new 
harbour lights twinkle ripple 
then the nightingale boccaccio yes but others 
calling echoing from silent cliffs until the day break 
each hour a clock mutters. 


A picture till now a name printed on a map 
florence is real clatter honk 
sunsmelly ravinestreets traminfested squares 
cars and bicycles riot 
palaces jostling slummy lairs 
painted churches dimquiet 
tawny faces voices delight us 
who stammer hugo-aided 
hillscattered milkwhite villas invite us 
swimmingpools cypress-shaded 
And each evening fireflies flash and glitter 
by wistaria luxuriating on stone walls 
and cool alice smiles 
bids gli sposini welcome. 
Station after station 
goodbye to the olives sunshine 
switzerland and france in wet darkness 
paris at dawn dreary cabbageleaves 
calais train noisy english 
they bang and shout as children fearing silence 
but we are going to our new home happily ever after 
believers shall not make haste. B. CRAWLEY 


HOMO DICITUR RATIONALIS ... 


Iilud hominis, quo ceteris animalibus anteponitur, non est aliquid 
corporale vel corperalis forma, sed est intellectus: ratio autem in 
homine habet locum dominantis et non locum subiecti dominie.— 

‘ St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Meeme I hate and what's unnatural choose 
For rule of life, rather than hourly lose 


The sense of separateness from the common world, 
Admit a likeness which I never willed 

To all that’s human, similar and mean : 

Rather the animal than the inane, 


The rational without reason, without sense 
The sensible, devoid of innocence, 


The monkey-antics of the human child: 
Better the native mischief and the wild 


Malice of the ape, the young baboon 
Or chimpanzee, than suffer with slow scorn 


The usual. mother’s loving lunacy, 
Suckling her child in human foolery : 


Nor love the more the adult with his power 
To greater harm, his procreative hour 


Now come, yet nothing makes to justify 
The sterile motions of his ecstasy. 


Of the unequal, I assert the sense, 
The valued quality, the difference. 
A. L. Rowse 


QUIETUS 


Ir self be dead, what needs it then to liye 
In the eyes of others ? If the self be dead, 
All passions rendered, all affections bred 
From that old self, all loyalties, the brief 
Of honour, and the testament of fame, 
Writ in the hearts of those who loved us well, 
Are empty. Self is dead. We are a name. 
Breath but sustains the semblance of a shell. 
If so, to those who loved, what pain, what grief, 
If self’s poor husk we slay, now self is gone ? 
Nay rather, we'll afford them ail relief 
In knowledge of our sweet oblivion. 
Leave epitaphs to some dull elegist, 
And make quiectus with a hempen twist. 
R. J. MANNING 


IS THIS THE FACE ? 


Weman. An Historical, Gynaecological and Anthropo- 
logical Compendium. By HERMANN HEINRICH PLoss, MAx 
BARTELS and PAUL BARTELS. Edited by Eric JOHN DINGWALL. 
Three volumes. Heinemann (Medical Books). £8 8s. 


There are certain pairs of names joined so closely together by 
long habit that man cannot put them asunder. Pyramus is hardly 
conceivable without Thisbe; Swan, without Edgar. Liddell 
implies Scott and Marx, Engels—or, alternatively, Spencer. 
Among these pairs of wedded names, those of Ploss and Bartels 
occupy a modest, but secure, position. In the temple of sexological 
fame they have a niche reserved in perpetuity. 

Till recently, I confess, these inseparable names were merely 
names, so far as I was concerned, and no more. They were 
familiar from a thousand references in the fovtnotes to “ the 
literature.”” But I had always lacked the courage to strike. up a 
first-hand acquaintance with their original German. Now, in 
three, vast and prefusely illustrated volumes, Ploss and Bartels 
make their bow to English readers and I, as an English reader, 
return the salute, full of an appalled admiration for so much 
industry, such accumulations of knowledge. 

But what a queer, confused haggis of a book this Woman is ! 
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Lake Tana and the Blue Nile: An Abyssinian Quest 
By MAJOR R. E. CHEESMAN, C.B.E., H.B.M., Consul in North-west Ethiopia, 
1925-1934, author of “ Unknown Arabia.” With illustrations and maps. 18s. 
“ Important geographical information about the source of the Blue Nile in Abyssinia, and its course between 
Lake Tana and the Sudan, which is bound to receive close attention if and when the long-projected Tana 
dam scheme is given practical consideration, is contained in Major Cheesman’s book.””—Morning Post 


League of Nations and the Rule of Law 1918-1935 
By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN, Montague Burton Professor of International 
Relations in the University of Oxford. 125. 6d. 
“ Sir Alfred writes with knowledge and authority. What is more, he writes with wit, vividness, and charm 
He has succeeded in what to most people wor ald seem the impossible task of writing not merely a valuable 
but a positively exciting and almost thrilling book about the League of Nations.”—Gilbert Murray 
(Alanchester Guardian). 

“An exceedingly useful and, in parts, a brilliantly written book.”—Sunday Times 


The Anvil of War:  Lesers between F. S. OLIVER, author of “ The 
Endless Adventure,” and his Brother, 1914-1918. Edited, with Memoir, by 
STEPHEN GWYNN. = J/lusirated. 125. 6d. 
“ The book stands as a brilliant self-revelation of a wise, highly gifted, and kindly man, deeply versed 
in affairs, a counsellor of Cabinets.” —The Times. 

“ His sincerity, his urgency, his zest for ideas, are as clear in these pages as the great literary ability 
which has made two of his books something like minor classics.”—Harotp J. Lasxi (New Statesman). 


Short History of the Jewish People 1600 B.C —A.D. 1935 
By CECIL ROTH. With Maps. 18s. 


“This book is one which ought to be read by everyone desiring to gain a continuous view, and if the 
producer of the ‘film’ has chosen to spend more time on one period than another, that is simply his 
responsibility. The result is interesting to any audience of whatever race or creed.”—Morning Post 


A Reading of Life By S. R. LYSAGHT, author of “ Poems of the Unknown 


” 
W ay,” “ Horizons and T iedmarte.” etc. 65. 
“ ‘Touching and adorning all the larger issues, his book is full of memorable sentences. If it is to be regarded 
as its author’s testament, it is, both in spirit and in phrase, a testament of beauty.” —Puncl 


The Reign of Charles V, 1516—1558 By W. L. McELWEE, B.A, 
Sometime Senior Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford; His tory Tutor of Stowe School. 
10s. 6d. 
This book is an outline, within a very small compass, of the problems, politic il and religious, which beset 
the reign of the Emperor, Charles V, and of his attempts to solve them. 


Letters from India, 1829—1832: pe a Selection from the Corre- 


ndence of Victor Jacquemont 
Translated with an Introduction by CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPS. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 215. 
“No finer letters from India exist, while the translation has the decisive merit that you forget you are 
not reading an original.”—Kerru Feminc (The Observer). 
“ These are surely some of the pleasantest and most amusing letters that ever came from India, and they 
show us the Indian world from a new standpoint.”—Manchester Guardian 


A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe By CARLTON J. H. HAYES, 
Seth Low Professor of History, Columbia Un sity. Vol. II. A Century of Pre Industrial Socie 
1830-1935. With many illustraiions and m —e 


Money : The Principles of Money and their Exemplification in Outstanding Chapters 
of Monetary History By EDWIN W. KEMMERER, Professor of International Finance, Pris 


University. 10 


Fascism and National Socialism: A Study of the Economic and Social Policies of 
the Totalitarian State By MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY, Ph.D., author of “ World Revolution and 


the U.S.S.R.,” etc. 10s. 6d 
History of Labour in the United States. Vol. Ill. working Conditions. ry DON 

D. LESCOHIER, Ph.D., Professov of Economics, University of Wisconsii Labour Legisiation. Ky 

EL 12: ABETH BRANDEIS, Ph.D. 0 


All prices ave net) 
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“It is not meant,” writes Mr. Dingwall, in his preface to the 
translation, “to be a modern feminine encyclopaedia. It serves 
rather as a compendium, of which Woman is the centre.” Again, 
“ errors of fact remain and are intended to remain since much of 
the material is inserted to illustrate the ideas and methods of the 
past.” The result is that the reader who is not universally learned 
never quite knows where he is. Any given statement may be 
trustworthy or may, on the contrary, be an error of fact or a false 
inference, preserved in order to illustrate the workings of the 
sexological mind between the seventies of last century, when Dr. 
Ploss was working on the first edition of the book, and the first 
year of the World War, when the younger of the Bartelses died. 
Occasionally, it is true, Mr. Dingwall gives warning in footnotes 
or between square brackets; but for the most part the reader is 
left to rely on his own erudition. And if he has no erudition he 
may very easily make a fool of himself. This would matter very 
little, if it were made easy for him to acquire from these volumes 
some at least of the knowledge he lacks. Unfortunately, it has 
been made extremely difficult. The present edition of Woman 
is without an index and, though all books mentioned in the text 
are listed in a bibliography at the end of the third volume, no 
references to page numbers are given. A learned book without 
an index and full references is like a saw without a handle—a 

To review systematically such a book as this would be, I imagine, 
hardly possible even for the most erudite. For me, it is entirely 
eut of the question. I can do no more than comment on a few 
of the chapters and isolated passages which I found particularly 
interesting, odd or inadequate and proceed to some reflections at 
large on the subject in its entirety. 

In the first volume, the chapter on the various ideals of feminine 
beauty current at different times and places is, like many other 
chapters of this compilation, too short and unsystematic. The 
subject of the changing fashions in the female shape is one of 
extraordinary interest. Modern Europe has adopted the standard 
of feminine beauty regarded as ideal by the Greeks at a time when 
pederasty was esteemed above heterosexuality and the proportions 
of the male figure were considered to be intrinsically more beautiful 
than those of the female. The women of the West make desperate 
efforts to conform to this, biologically speaking, preposterous 
standard of beauty—with disastrous results to health and happiness. 
In India, one is glad to find, women have not been subjected to 
the dangerous influence of homosexual philosophers. There, the 
refreshingly unplatonic girls are expected to “‘ walk slowly under 
the burden of their mounded thighs, and with the majesty of 
elephants.” It is also interesting to learn that “ wherever Islam 
has held sway, the preference for fat women appears.” 
Mohammed’s favourite wife, Ayesha, was well covered. 

The chapter on Chinese foot-binding is of great interest and 
illustrated by really terrifying X-ray photographs. One wonders, 
however, why the authors should have taken the trouble to quote 
from a gentleman who explains foot-binding as a custom due to 
the “‘ high degree of lubricity natural to the Chinese.” How can 
anybody know what is “ natural” to four hundred millions of 
individuals ? Ploss and the Bartelses evidently had a weakness 
for this kind of dashing generalisation. Thus, the silliest chatter 
about “ the American Woman ” is recorded; and we are gravely 
treated to a statement, made in 1859 by a German who lived in 
Tiflis, that “a Scottish woman faints at the sight of a man with 
a beard.” 

Professor K. Muller, it is interesting to know, “ discovered 111 
quite distinct names for the genital organ of women in the written 
literature of the Old German tongue and its dialects.”” A remark- 
able symptom of Nordic superiority, against which, however, must 
be set the fact that “‘ Martin Luther knew no means of self-defence 
against the Devil except the exposure of his own hind quarters.” 

The chapters on female adornment are a catalogue of fantastic 
and depressing facts. Fashion is a topiary art and the human body 
has been treated as trees are treated by Japanese gardeners. Thus, 
in Spain, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
breasts of young girls were covered with lead plates, so that they 
should not develop. Mr. Dingwall cites a modern recrudescence 
of this practice. In 1921 an American company, called the 
Boyishform Brassiere Co., was advertising devices which would 
““ give you that boy-like flat appearance.” (Yet another triumph 
of Platonism !) 

The chapter on prostitution is good as far as it goes, but rather 
inadequate. That on abortion, however, is very well documented. 
It is here that Mr. Dingwall risks a generalisation almost as 


dangerously sweeping as those of Ploss and the Bartelses. “ The 


refusal of young women to allow their temporary lovers to employ 
preventive measures is now sufficiently well known, and their 
reasons are invariably that abortions are now so easily obtained 
that it is unnecessary.” How “well known” is this practice ? 
And in what proportion of cases ? 

The chapter on child-birth is full of valuable historical material 
and is remarkable for having among its illustrations a photograph 
of an Aztec statue of a woman in labour, which for sheer intensity 
of horror surpasses any work of art I have ever seen, even among 
the productions of those supreme masters of the appalling, the 
ancient Mexicans. 

Woman is not 2 particularly cheerful book—in fact, it is extremely 
depressing. (It is for this reason that I would keep it out of the 
hands of the young. A work so gruesomely anaphrodisiac as this 
might easily plunge an adolescent into a positively Early-Christian 
horror of the female sex.) To start with, there is the unkindness 
of nature. The number of extraordinarily unpleasant things that 
can happen to women is incredible. In many cases horror is 
combined with a sort of hideously fantastic humour. The 
lithopaedion, for example, is one of nature’s most extravagant 
inventions. The thing is a child which fails to get born and 
becomes petrified in the womb, where it may remain, a limestene 
fossil, for half a life-time. And this is one of the rarest and least 
painful ills that women are heiresses to. 

Much worse even than the tricks played by nature are those 
devised by human beings. Scarrings, deformations, manglings, 
Procrustean stretchings and compressions—the illustrated catalogue 
of these gratuitous inflictions of suffering fills literally hundreds 
of pages. There is no physical outrage that human beings have 
not imagined and, what is worse, systematically practised. The 
section on infibulation, for example, reads like a passage from the 
Marquis de Sade. To these physical outrages must be added the 
interminable list of long-drawn mental tortures, of which women, 
even more than men, have been made the victims. An unbelievable 
sum of ingenuity has been spent by men and women in making 
themselves suffer and in devising means for inflicting pain, dis- 
comfort and misery upon their fellows. 

We may derive a certain comfort from the very extravagance 
and variety of the modes of malevolent behaviour described in 
this book. Human beings, it is evident, are capable of any kind 
of thought or action, however far-fetched, unlikely and extravagant, 
however disadvantageous to themselves. This being so, there 
seems to be no reason why they should not some day, by luck or 
good management, deviate into sense and decency. If they are 
capable of everything, they are capable even of that. 

ALpous HUXLEY 


MODERN VERSE 


The Faber Book of Modern Verse. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by MICHAEL Roperts. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


The Progress of Poetry. An anthology of Verse from Hardy 
to the Present Day, edited with an introduction by I. M. 
Parsons. Chatto and Windus. §s. 


A Treasury of Modern Poetry. An anthology of the last 
40 years, edited with an introduction by R. L. Mé&croz. 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. 

“ Anthologies, roughly speaking, are of two kinds: inclusive 
and exclusive,” writes Mr. I. M. Parsons in his introduction to 
The Progress of Poetry, and he claims that his own is selective. 
But like almost everybody anthologising or writing about poetry 
to-day he does not dare admit that his selection has no other 
foundation than himself, but seeks to conceal himself in some 
scientific haystack. Even the haystack—which might, I admit, be 
an amusing construction—is not admittedly a “ haystack,” but is 
disguised as a “ principle” in deference to the contemporary 
idolatry of pseudo-science before which—Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. 
I. A. Richards and Mr. Herbert Read, having made various 
preliminary profound and reverential bows—all the not yet 
individualised young have proceeded to prostrate themselves. 
The spectacle of Mr. St. John Ervine and his generation genuflex- 
ing before the Past is as little exhilarating as the spectacle of 
Mr. Michael Roberts and his contemporaries doing the like before 
the Present; for Mr. Roberts’s Present will in due time become 
Past and be the idol of future St. John Ervines, while Mr. Ervine’s 
Past will become the Present of future Mr. Robertses. 

I must confess that I read with amazement the confident and 
dogmatic pronouncements of Mr. Parsons and Mr. Roberts. 
Mr. Parsons who says not that he selects what pleases him best, 
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but “ poems representative of the best of the poets who have been 
writing during the last fifty or sixty years,” writes with a naivety 
that would be simply astounding were it not so representative of 
a certain superficiality current nowadays, when so famous and so 
gifted a writer as Mr. H. G. Wells can write of God and the 
Future as if the world began when Blériot flew across the English 
Channel in 1909. Statements such as “‘ Ours then is a period of 
more than normal development ” are slap-dashed at one on almost 
every page, betraying not only lack of thought, but a sort of 
general inhibition of any capacity for reflection. Similar charac- 
teristics of what I should call the half-baked style abound in 
Mr. Roberts’s introduction, for Mr. Roberts is much more verbose 
than Mr. Parsons. One feels in reading Mr. Roberts that he is 
struggling into print before he has begun to clarify his own ideas 
and “ that those who have not felt some adumbration of such a 
crisis, the expression and resolution of conflict and disorder must 
appear like the strained muscles and distorted features of a strong 
man pretending to lift stupendous but non-existent weights.” 

Mr. Roberts obviously has some natural gift for writing, other- 
wise his own words would not describe so well the impression I 
get from reading his introduction, but much of his writing might 
give one the impression of watching an actor on the stage without 
a part who is grimacing and gesturing, thumping his chest and 
beating his forehead, muttering and ejaculating to compensate 
the audience for the absence of any play. But one may get an 
even worse impression from reading Mr. Roberts and all such 
contemporary critics whose heads have not been strong enough 
to withstand the theorising of Freud and the other psycho-analysts. 
There are many people (but critics should not be among them) 
whose critical faculty is annihilated by any novelty. Numbers of 
clercs to-day have had their minds theory-eaten ‘until they 
have become like cheeses that have lost their integrity and turned 
entirely into cheese-mites. This empty intellectualism reminds 
me strongly of the age of scholasticism at its worst, when the 
brains of many able men were turned into a network of intellectual 
subtleties out of which all substance had disappeared, and I dare 
prophesy that all the psycho-analytical jargon of to-day current 
in literary criticism will, in less than a hundred years, be con- 
sidered mere childish nonsense. 

The inability to make an integrated response to works of art is 
one of the most disquieting features of all present-day criticism. 
The critic approaches everything with a preconceived theory like 
a carpenter with a foot-rule or in the worst case he just wants to 
be up to date and in the fashion. Social snobbery may have 
declined, but intellectual snobbery is on the increase. It is just 
as well for the layman to be a snob since, after all, he cannot be 
expected to trust his own judgment, but when critics become 
snobs and struggle to keep abreast of the times one can only 
begin to laugh. 

To what can one ascribe the absence of the name of Robert 
Bridges in Mr. Roberts’s Faber Book of Modern Verse, which 
begins with Hopkins and ends with David Gascoyne, but to 
intellectual cowardice or incapacity ? Does Mr. Roberts seriously 
believe that Robert Bridges, whom he does not include, is inferior 
as a poet to Laura Riding, whom he does include ? I do not rank 
Robert Bridges very high as a poet, but I am willing to make my 
name mud in the eyes of all present-day snobs by declaring my 
belief that anyone who includes Laura Riding in an anthology 
ought also to include John Masefield—which Mr. Roberts fails 
to do. Any reader who does not understand that sentence is 
excused. It is not meant for him. 

Mr. Mégroz is the most inclusive of these three anthologisers ; 
he even includes Mr. Michael Roberts, who must be as shocked 
as I am at some of the company he finds himself in. But Mr. 
Mézroz does include Edgell Rickword who is ignored by the 
other two. On the other hand, inclusive as Mr. Mégroz is, he 
does not give anything from Hart Crane (perhaps because he is 
American ?), but Hart Crane was an interesting poet and his 
representation is one of the virtues of Mr. Roberts’s anthology. 
In fact, whether by accident, or for some obscure psycho-analytical 
reason—such as that all three anthologisers (all anthologisers 
indeed !) are unconscious admirers of the worst poetry and as 
compensation put in their anthologies as much as they can of the 
best in order to torture themselves—it must be admitted that 
the lover of poetry will find much to enjoy in each of these three 
volumes. 

In every case the feast we are invited to is much superior to 
the preliminary grace that is offered up. Poetry, modern or 
ancient, does not need the sort of championing provided by Mr. 
Parsons and Mr. Roberts, which smacks too much of the com- 


mercial salesman introducing the season’s novelties The com- 
mercial salesman has the advantages of not claiming for his novelties 
that they are better than those of any previous season; he only 
claims that they are new. Such advocates for “ modern ” poetry 
as Mr. Parsons and Mr. Roberts will be completely in the soup 
in another ten years when the Parsonses and Robertses of that day 
come into the field with poetry that is really modern. Personally 
I refuse to allow that any poem once it has been publicly printed 
can properly be called modern. The only modern poetry is the 
poetry of the future. Unhappily, neither Mr. Parsons nor Mr. 
Roberts show any signs of knowing what the Poetry of the Future 
will be. Therefore I take leave to call them a pair of old-fashione i 
fogeys. W. J. TURNER 


A STYLIST AT WAR 


Fine Writing. By LoGaN PearsALt SMITH. Oxford. 2s. 64d. 


Mr. Pearsall Smith, exasperated by the recent crying down of 
fine writing by certain modern critics and writers, has set himself, 
with his usual felicitous ease and grace, and more than his usual 
vigour, to cry it up. He tilts against Mr. Herbert Read, Mr. 
Middleton Murry, “‘ several members of the flourishing school of 
Cambridge criticism,” and all those who shudder at magniloquence, 
who cast cold, captious and contemptuous eyes at the grand 
manner, at the prose of Sir Thomas Browne, of Milton, of Jeremy 
Taylor, of the magnificent Elizabethans, at the delicate mimica! 
archaisms of Lamb, the exquisite patterning of Pater, the intricate 
periods of Henry James, and all those other writers who have 
fonded on language for its own sake and have been curious to 
polish and fine a phrase. 

It is an old battle. A century and more ago, Isaac d’Israeli, 
himself a charming, but an unmusical and stilted writer, rejoiced 
that “‘ the embarrassed periods of Hooker, Raleigh and Clarendon 
will no more languish on the ear.” And now certain critics, 
armed to the teeth with the mixed weapons dropped about by 
earnest continentals and trans-Atlanticists (such as Teutonic 
psychologists, French surrealists, Marxist ideologists, Italian 
aesthetic critics, and American toughs) are trying to shoot up the 
rich and lovely growth of English prose. I am so much with 
Mr. Pearsall Smith in this language feud, that I can scarcely bring 
myself to find flaws in his over-statement of the case; for I feel 
that such cases should be over-stated. 

“You must beware of thinking too much about Style,” said a 
kindly adviser to Mr. Pearsall Smith long ago (see Trivia), “ or 
you will become like those fastidious people who polish and 
polish until there is nothing left.” 

““ Then there really are such people ? ” he asked eagerly .. . 

He is now once again bidden to beware of them, to flee “ the 
terrible attraction of words.” “The young writer is warned 
against rhythmical effects and the use of images, and told that 
any conscious care for such devices . . . must be carefully 
eschewed.” Such warnings, says Mr. Pearsall Smith, are, at the 
present time, little needed. Carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp, he joins battle with those who “ promulgate aesthetic dog- 
mas in unwieldy sentences,” and imputes to them, “ not perhaps 
unspitefully,” “a certain deficiency in aesthetic sensibility.” He 
quotes Lytton Strachey on the great gulf that yawns between those 
who like magnificence in prose and those who hate it, and adds 
that still more profound is the gulf between those who value the 
informational elements of literature, its truthfulness as a transcript 
of experience, its penetration into the secrets of life and feeling, 
and those who take more interest in the musical and creative 
potency of language. He perhaps magnifies this gulf, which has 
been, after all, bridged by most great writers. On which side of 
it, for instance, would one place Shakespeare ? Or Chaucer ? 
Or Montaigne ? Or the Elizabethan travel-writers ? Or Henry 
James ? Or Gibbon? It is true that there stand conspicuous 
figures definitely on each side, and probably most of us know 
to which side we personally incline. But, should the gulf widen, 
it must eventually swallow literature up. 

I think Mr. Pearsall Smith probably over-estimates the danger 
from the anti-stylist critics; it is far less than that from those 
who, from incompetence or insensibility, cannot achieve style. 
There have always been those who have no use for literary dandy- 
ism, and always those who have, to the best of their ability, 
practised it. There may be more doing so now than Mr. Pearsall 


Smith, in his anxiety, thinks; more writers than swim into his 
ken may be even now polishing away at phrases, delving away for 
words, serenely undeterred by these literary warnings. 


And 
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graceful, elegant and musical prose seems more palatable to the 
general than Mr. Pearsall Smith here admits. Does not Religio 
Medici, in soft suede binding with ribbon marker, sell in its 
thousands each year? Does not Elia? Does not “ that great, 
solemn, heraldic, hierarchic animal, the Authorised Translation 
of the Bible, whose pages of magnificent prose have never been 
surpassed” ? Nor, I believe, are Triviz or Eminent Victorians, 
those masterpieces of delicate ironic style, suffered to go out of 
print, though Mr. Pearsall Smith holds that most readers do not 
care for irony or for style. It is true that, as he says, Henry 
James was not a popular writer ; but then his needlework was too 
fine and small; it strains the eyes. For that matter, Hardy, 
“that famous master of clumsy phrases and undistinguished 
diction,” is not popular either. I think here Mr. Pearsall Smith 
does less than justice to that poor irritating butt, the general 
reader. And less than justice too to Cambridge, which, he 
declares with unashamed Oxford malice, has not, since Tennyson 
left it, sent into the world more than one or two conscious verbal 
artists. I can think of a dozen straight off. As to those maligned 
beings, women, when he agrees with Sainte-Beuve that they 
“ seldom or never exercise any conscious choice of words,” all he 
can really mean is that they don’t do it so competently as men, 
which applies, surely, to nearly every activity of this somewhat 
inefficient sex. America, too, may have something to reply to its 
wholesale indictment. But, as I said, I am too much in agreement 
with most of this engaging, entertaining and timely plea for “ prose 
full of poetry and colour” by one of our finest witty stylists to 
want to pick holes. It is stimulating and delightful to read, and 
deserves distribution about schools and colleges. For “ is there ” 
(as the author has asked elsewhere) “‘ any solace like the solace 
and consolation of language ” ? RosE MACAULAY 


A PORTRAIT IN VITRIOL 


Dramatis Personae. By W.B. YEATS. Cuala Press. 12s. 6d. 


This little book is too full of explosive matter to be called a 
mere appendix to the Autobiographies. It is written in moments 
of more slippered ease, and its rhythms are those of conversation 
rather than of prose ; the conversation offered during the indolent 
moods of a man exhausted by hard work. It is ejaculatory, and 
from that form its deadly effect springs. The short sentences, 
projected as it were over the poet’s shoulder, are shot like arrows. 
They make a comic Sebastian of the chief sitter, George Moore. 

We are shown him first, sitting in the Paris cafés, acquiring 
copious inaccurate French, “a man carved out of a turnip, looking 
out of astonished eyes.”’ To the end that helpless astonishment re- 
mains. “ A revolutionary in revolt against the ignorant catholicism 
of Mayo, he chose for master Zola as another might have chosen 
Karl Marx. Even to conversation and acted plays, he gave an 
inattentive ear, instincts incapable of clear expression deafened 
him and blinded him; he was Milton’s lion, rising up, pawing 
out of the earth, but, unlike that lion, stuck half-way. He reached 
to middle life ignorant even of small practical details. He said 
to a friend: ‘How do you keep your pants from falling about 
your knees?’ ‘ Oh,’ said the friend, ‘I put my braces through 
the little tapes that are sewn there for the purpose!’ A few days 
later, he thanked the friend with emotion.” 

That is the method of this cruel, distilled Celtic malice ; from 
the general to the particular, from the aesthetic to the personal. 
Nothing is left of the victim, except the whole man, the indes- 
tructible contradiction, George Moore. The reader is left with the 
sense of a consummate work of art, half playful fantasy, half the 
effort of a poet outraged by the prospect of another potential 
artist self-deceived into a false technique. The relationship 
between the two men remains mysterious, for frequently the poet’s 
stabbing cruelty results in a caress; a caress that draws blood. 
“IT look back with scme remorse. ‘ Yeats,’ Moore had said, ‘a 
man can only have one conscience, mine is artistic.’ Had I aban- 
doned my plot and made him write the novel, he might have put 
beside Muslin and The Lake a third masterpiece, but I was young, 
vain, self-righteous and bent on proving myself a man of action.” 
That conclusion to the story of a quarrel between the two men 
about a plot which Yeats used for a play, and which Moore wanted 
to use for a novel, reveals the uneasiness, the element of fatality, 
in the attitude of the poet toward the novelist. 

It is a sign, too, of this poet’s secret of constant regeneration, 
and leads us to an understanding of that force in his personality 
which has made his later poetry so much more valuable to our 
modern generations than is his earlier work. He says, “ A writer 


must die every day he lives, be reborn, as it is said in the Burial 
Service, an incorruptible self, that self opposite of all that he has 
named himself.” Perhaps that explains why Mr. Yeats is also 
constantly reassessing his friends and his enemies. He, and they 
in him, are perpetually alive, perpetually youthful. And that is the 
greatest tribute and service that a man can offer to his fellows. 
He shares his claim to immortality with them. 

The book contains also portraits of the other familiar figures 
of the group, particularly of Lady Gregory. This portrait is 
painted in shadow, with a melancholy sense of unattainable 
beauty of character, against a background of the rooms of Coole, 
and the parklands beyond. It shows Yeats most solitary amid 
his long-matured social creation, a being detached from the 
elaborate environment with which he has surrounded himself. 
The book contains, also, more direct self-revelations, particularly 
one that throws much light on the later development of his poetry. 
Turning momentarily from Moore, he says, “ Because his mind 
was argumentative, abstract, diagrammatic, mine sensuous, con- 
crete, rhythmical, we argued about words. In later years through 
much knowledge of the stage, through the exfoliation of my own 
style, I learnt that occasional prosaic words gave the impression of 
an active man speaking. In dream poetry, in Kubla Khan, in the 
Secret Stream, every line, every word, can carry its unanalysable, 
rich associations ; but if we dramatise some possible singer or 
speaker we remember that he is moved by one thing at a time, 
certain words must be dull and numb. Here and there in cor- 
recting my early poems I have introduced such numbness and 
dullness, turned, for instance, ‘the curd-pale moon’ into the 
‘ brilliant moon,’ that all might seem, as it were, remembered with 
indifference, except some one vivid image.” 

Obviously, this is a most valuable little book for those people 
who appreciate the greatness of this man’s poetry. And they are 
many. RICHARD CHURCH 


JACOBEAN DRAMA 


The Jacobean Drama. By U. M. ELLIs-FEermor. 
12s. 6d. 


The Jacobean drama, says Mr. Ellis-Fermor, is built upon a 
sense of defeat, and of complete cleavage between the actual and 
spiritual worlds—what is “valid in the one” being found 
“ meaningless in the other.” This cleavage began in Marlowe, 
who, “a true pragmatic Elizabethan,” met its difficulties by 
accepting the immediate and throwing away the supernatural ; 
and most of the succeeding dramatists repeated, in one way or 
other, Marlowe’s choice. Several reasons are suggested for this 
positive and at the same time defeatist state of mind. It was the 
natural sequel to Elizabethan aspirations : it was the concomitant 
of political insecurity : it evolved largely out of the preoccupation 
with Machiavelli’s supposed thought. 

When we look up to heaven, we confound 

Knowledge with knowledge— 
and so they “ concluded ” to look up as seldom as possible. In 
Measure for Measure we reach a “ nadir of disgust and cynicism ”’ : 
then at last, especially in Shakespeare’s final comedies and the 
work of Ford, comes a “ resolution,” a “ synthesis,” a “ trans- 
mutation,” a “ perception of the oneness of all knowledge.” 
I quote Mr. Fermor’s expressions—though I am inclined to prefer 
others, which he also uses : “‘ The great questions died down . . 
the storm had blown itself out.” And all so rapidly ! 

Mr. Fermor illustrates his thesis by separate studies of the 
major dramatists from Chapman to Ford. Here and throughout, 
he deserves the praise due to good, honest work. There is a 
great deal of stuff in him ; he has all the material, and the material 
on the material, at his fingers’ ends, and if he says little that is 
really new, at least he keeps his head, and keeps his eye on the 
object, with a steadiness not always achieved by critics of more 
brilliance and originality. (Mr. Wilson Knight, for instance, in 
whose hands Timon figures as the sublimest of tragedies, and 
Measure for Measure as a beautiful redemption-play.) Some of 
us, however, remain ill at ease with the criticism which expounds 
poetry in terms of Truth: which writes (as Mr. Fermor does) 
of the “ findings ” of Jacobean drama, of Tourneur’s “ definite 
affirmation ” of evil, or of Ford’s “ illumination convincing us 
that evil never was.”’ (Yet Ford himself is said to have “‘ moral 
obliquity”: can such things be?) At times Mr. Fermor’s 
theory, or pursuit of “‘ oneness,” has got in his light: a good 
example is the chapter on Tourneur. He does admirable justice 
to the “ taste of brass,”’ to the automata “ horrible because . . 
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they are so nearly human,” but to say that this nightmare effect 
ever “ blinds us to the absence of tragic pity ” is surely inaccurate, 
and still more to say that horror is “ strictly speaking, the only 
emotion roused.” ‘Tourneur amuses; side by side with his 
diabolism, he is a witty writer, exciting one moment a shudder, 
but the next, very likely, laughter and applause. A great part 
of the Atheist’s Tragedy is even cheerful (Churton Collins, going 
to the other extreme, thought it a sweet play, “the mate of 
Shakespeare’s earlier romances”). Again, Mr. Fermor is now 
and then inclined (if an amateur may without impertinence say 
so of an expert) to observe too much; for instance, he gravely 
discusses why Castabella was so anxious to preserve her virginity 
during the wrong marriage, when surely it is quite enough to 
regard her as a stage heroine being saved up for Charlemont. 

Ford, the prophet of the “ still-shining stars” is Mr. Fermor’s 
chief pet—and no wonder. Ford is an anomaly. Look at his 
heroines: the best epithet for them is “ ladylike ”’—they are so 
exquisitely bred that Anne Elliot might have approved them— 
but they can’t let go at all; let them attempt an outburst, and 
without warning they become viragos—fishwives. So with their 
creator: he must keep still. And then, along with the 
“ continence”’ which Mr. Fermor distinguishes as his great 
virtue, there is a strain of prurient insinuation unknown to more 
brutal writers; Love’s Sacrifice, the play by which Gifford was 
so justly scandalised, is wrecked precisely by falling between 
these two stools. I do not think Mr. Fermor makes quite enough 
of Ford’s moral lapses. On the other hand, his refinement and 
moral beauty can be so enchanting as to put all drama to an end ; 
one of his husbands almost stops the piece by declining to feel 
jealous at the appropriate moment, and the Lover’s Melancholy 
has this much in common with the Tempest, that in both of them 
the action is over from the beginning—we feel no suspense. 
Even the Broken Heart is at heart a mere tableau. This is no 
generous liquor, nor even the clear cold water ”’ of Mr. Fermor’s 
simile—it is more like a very faint and exquisite Chinese soup. 

The chapter on Shakespeare suffers more than the rest from 
uncongenial abstractions. For instance, after pointing out that 
Shakespeare, confronted with the hypothetical Machiavellian, 
remarked not (like Marlowe) “‘ How glorious!” but “ What is 
the matter with him?” Mr. Fermor continues: “And when 
Shakespeare satisfied himself that the Machiavellian system as 
it was transmitted contained no valid solution of social or political 
problems...” Is this language quite appropriate? Surely 
Shakespeare got past the ideal in question by the shorter cut of 
not being much impressed: he could sympathise with the bold 
yet calculating egotist, but not get drunk on him, and his 
Richard III, though thoroughly successful, is a small figure. 
As for the “ transmutation,” Mr. Fermor did not persuade me 
out of an equal readiness to call it “escape.” Why not? Say 
what one will, great art lies not in the reproduction of fact, but 
in the satisfaction of desire—it is all wish-fulfilment. Of course, 
desire is closely involved with experience, and a breast “ nail’d to 
the earth with grief ”’ will probably demand, in art, some recognition 
of that grief: but why a bald recognition? If the last scene of 
the Winter’s Tale, for instance, is not pure “ escape,” pure wish- 
fulfilment, there is no such thing: if it is not at the same time 
exquisitely satisfying—let us give up art, and take to the glori- 
fication of photography. 

Mr. Fermor’s honest industry culminates in a long appendix, 
containing biographical notes on his eleven dramatists (excluding 
Shakespeare), an account of the “ theatre war,” and a bibliography. 
He will send one back with renewed excitement to the Jacobean 
drama—and it may be doubted if the best critic does much more. 

K. JOHN 


OBJECTIVITY 


England, 1870-1914. By R.C. K. Ensor. Oxford University 


Press. 15s. 

This is the second volume in the Oxford History of England, 
and it is a work of quite outstanding merit. Solid, written in an 
interesting and, at times, distinguished style, based on an astonish- 
ingly thorough survey of the materials, it is the annalistic type of 
history at its best. There is little that Mr. Ensor omits, and 
there are certain phases of the development he records upon 
which his account is better than in any other similar volume. On 
army reform, on constitutional change, on local government, he 
gives a masterly summary of the complicated issues. As a narra- 


tor, moreover, Mr. Ensor holds the reader’s attention throughout. 


It will be long before this volume can, so far as its type is con- 
cerned, surrender the primacy it at once establishes. 

It is important to realise just what the type is. Mr. Ensor is 
profoundly interested in men—his brief character-sketches are 
admirable—he is interested in institutions, and he summarises a 
complex economic development with real skill. What he does 
not seek to establish is a canon for the period—a philosophic 
criterion by which its general character may be estimated. He is 
not, indeed, afraid to make judgments. Broadly, he writes from 
the angle of a Liberal of the Left, and, from that angle, his analysis 
of the controversial issues with which he has to deal are always 
fair and solidly founded. But he has not brought on to any 
single plane the vast narrative he has constructed. It is now 
clear, for instance, that the movement towards a coalition govern- 
ment sponsored by Mr. Lloyd George during the Home Rule 
controversy pointed to much deeper things than appeared obvious 
at the time. So, also, the support of the South African War by 
the leaders of the Fabian Society has its bearing upon the inability 
of the Labour Party to-day squarely to meet the issue of imperial- 
ism. The failure of Mr. Gladstone to interest himself in local 
government reform was unfortunate; but it was not, I think, 
half so serious as Mr. Asquith’s inability to see the significance of 
the industrial upheavals of 1911-12. Mr. Ensor comments with 
skill on such social theories as those of T. H. Green and the 
Fabians. But he has nothing to say of F. W. Maitland, not only, 
perhaps, the greatest. English historian since Gibbon, but, also, 
the most significant political theorist of his generation. It is a 
pity, too, that his analysis of colonial and foreign policy takes no 
account of what men like Mr. J. A. Hobson and Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford were writing in these years ; the prophetic character of 
their analysis assumes now an importance far greater than the 
attention it received at the time. 

This absence of a central clue is the more regrettable because so 
much of the material collected by Mr. Ensor in his economic 
chapters points towards conclusions one would have liked to see 
judged in its light. The nepotism of British industrial leadership, 
the absence of outstanding British inventions in this period, the 
connection of this with the inadequate standards of technical 
education in the period, upon all of these, in their inter-relation- 
ships there are possibilities which Mr. Ensor hardly develops. 
So, also, it would have been interesting if he had shown the 
significance of the growing literature of scepticism after 1900 in 
the contest of the international malaise and its repercussions. 
One would have liked to know how far Mr. Ensor sees in the 
constitutional crises he has to record the faint precursors of that 
deeper issue which is bound to occur unless political parties can 
discover, as they discovered between 1832 and 1914, a unified 
approach to social questions. Mr. Ensor, in a word, gives us a 
narrative from which the essential background is lacking. He is 
clear and revealing so far as he goes ; but he seems to shrink from 
the task of explaining what he has to narrate. 

On the other hand, it is difficult not to be enthusiastic over the 
admirable justice Mr. Ensor has rendered to the personal inter- 
play of the political drama in these years. On Gladstone and 
Disraeli, on Salisbury and Balfour, on Asquith and Chamberlain 
and Lansdowne, he writes with a precision of insight which is 
remarkable. It is good to have justice done to Sir Robert Morant ; 
and it is comforting that Mr. Ensor can write of royal personages 
without that distressing genuflexion which is now so fashionable. 
It shows how fully Mr. Ensor has read his sources that he can 
remind us (of what most people have now forgotten) of the 
asperity with which Lord Hugh Cecil criticised the late King 
over his relation to the Parliament Act. On the constitutional 
side, generally, Mr. Ensor writes with a balanced judgment about 
which there can be no praise too high. What one wishes here is 
that he would have told us his view of that complete lack of 
restraint shown by the Unionist leaders over the Budget of 1909 
and the Home Rule Bill. Does he think it exaggeration to say 
that Toryism in these years was prepared to violate the unstated 
premisses of our parliamentary system to defeat those proposals ? 
If he does, what is the inference he draws therefrom? All the 
way through his book, indeed, one feels inclined to ask Mr. Ensor 
what judgment he makes upon the situation he so carefully 
describes. 

Perhaps he would reply that judgment is not his business. 
But the historian is compelled to select; and the very fact of 
selection implies a judgment of itself. Mr. Ensor would not, I 
think, claim that his history was devoid of colour and personality. 
I wish only that he had told us what were the reasons which led 
him to the particular colour and personality he has woven into the 
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It is writ . 
on & 
Desert & > 
Sands... € % 


A SEARCH IN 


& SECRET EGYPT 


& by PAUL BRUNTON 
Third Thousand in two months 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM HUNDREDS OF 
VERY APPRECIATIVE REVIEWS: 
“Paul Brunton, who knows more about Yogi than 
any living- Englishman, and whose life is one con- 
tinuous research in occult and Eastern magic... 
Extraordinary experiences among the fakirs, snake- 

charmers and magicians of modern Egypt.”’ 

~~Daily Sketch, 
“A spirited, revealing book.. He tells his stories well, 
and moie than seventy photographs add to the 
effect.” —Morning Post. 
“He has spent months in the mysterious land of the 
Nile, exploring its secrets.’’— People. 
“Another fascinating volume about another fascin- 
ating country.’ —Manchester Evening News 


“Paul Brunton tells a remarkable story of a night 
he spent alone, locked in the dark depths of the 
Pyramid.’”’—Siar. ‘Also contains an eye-witness 
account of the incredible feats of a fakir, with the 
fakir’s own account of how he was able to perform 
them.’’— Reynolds's Newspaper. 


With 75 Illustrations 18/- 


By the Same Author » 
A SEARCH IN SECRET INDIA yy 


Seventh Impression, 15/- 


Yy 
THE SECRET PATH yy 


Seventh Impression, §/-. y 
A MESSAGE FROM y 
ARUNACHALA » by 
(To appear 16th April), y M. A. 
% > 
% » ST. CLAIR 
gy” STOBART 


% S ia 
% y MIRACLES 
“w»> 
“> AND 
ADVENTURES 


Second Thousand in two months 


“A record of a most adventurous life.”—Times. ‘One 
of the most remarkable of living 
Englishwomen.”’—Daily Sketch. “A 
woman of amazing courage and 
strength of character.’ 

—Evening News 
With 31 Illustrations + - 18/- 























NOSTER HOUSE, E.C.4 


APPLETON-CENTURY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
WORLD TRADE 


By Isaac Lippincott. A comprehensive view of world trade 
and commerce in the products of both resources and indust1 
together with analysis of the factors involved in the developm« 
of world trade during the past sixty years. Maps and « 

16s. 


THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY 


By John Rustgard. A sound, effective, and interesting 
discussion of practical economics. He discusses the vital 
questions of wages, hours of labour, unemployment, of the effects 
of the machine, currency inflation, taxation, and of the system 
of production and distribution of consumable goods 7s. 6d. 


MONUMENTS AND MEN OF 
ANCIENT ROME 


3y Grant Showerman. Against the ancient monuments 
amongst which they first lived, the author of ‘“ Eternal Rom« 
presents the lives of representative figures of Rome, revealin 
them in the light of their times, their thoughts, impulses and 
emotions. Protusely illustrated. 21s. 


DISEASE AND DESTINY 


3y Ralph H. Major, M.D. A popular survey of th 
influence of various diseases on the human race, its armie 
generals, and potentates, on history, fiction, and civilization 


general. Illustrated with many quaint and _ intcrestin 
illustrations, i2s. 6d. 

By James Weber Linn. “A_ well-written and well 
proportioned biography. : His detailed account of th 


methods she adopted at Hull House, with its graphic pictur 

of her intimate personal contacts with the poly le ot im ant 
population of the district, will be of great value to all stuck nts 
of sociology.’’—Times Illustrated. 15s. 


LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY: 
Hitler versus Established Religion 


By George N. Shuster. ‘“ This is certainly the best book 
on the subject which has been written for the benefit of those 
who live outside Germany Public Opinion 8s. 6d. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


By Mrs. Fremont jpn A fully documented and | 
biography of one of the greatest figures in American jour! SI 
The first detailed account of his amazing career Li} te 

15s 


IF THIS BE | 


By Margaret Deland. The well-known novelist 


autobiography of her childhood years gives a vivid p 

both her contemporaries and elders. ‘‘ In this quietly attractive 
book of reminiscences she looks back upon the funny litt! 
prim figure that she appears to be, and the cool and naughty 
child that she was insid -Tim [illustrated 7s. 6d. 


GROWING SUPERIOR ERE 


By I. Newton Kugelmas. On all factors aff 
mental and emotional development t! bo 


encyclopedia of child care and guidance from birt! 

adolescence. ‘‘ The photographs, chart 

exceptionally clear, simpl nd well produce Era 
12s. 6d. 


‘— THE MORE |! ADMIRE DOGS " 


By Robert H. Davis. Pob Dav is at the height o 
story-telling bent in these dog storie howing the bond b 


dog and man. 4s. 6d. 


34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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HEFFER'S 


SPRING BOOKS 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A Re-interpretation. By STANLEY A. COOK, 
F.B.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge ; Fellow of the British 
Academy. Demy vo, cloth, maps. 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). 


The aim of this volume is to offer a sonlaterpeeaation of the significance of the 
Old Testament and of its wre value. It leads the reader beck from the 
English Bible to the growth of = pe text and contents, and indicates the 
steps in Biblical criticism. t illustrat the contribution of geo- 

yraphy, we a y and the rr EP which are cm} everything in a new 

ight. Israel's ediscovery of God ™ in the exilic period is shown to introduce 
fresh doveamentp | in the post-exilic aye, until a new prophetic movement gives 
birth to another “ Israel,” and the New Testament becomes, in a sense, the last 
chapter of the Old. 





THE INSECT MAN 


By ELEANOR DOORLY 
Illustrated with wood engravings by 
Robert Gibbings. 

Large Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net 
(postage 5d.). 





PRAYING MANTIS 


Ti book tells how a family of children “0 taken to France to hear the story 
of Jean Henri Fabre in the place where he li and to see the homes of some o' 
the insects whose life story he has written. "The story is charmingly told, and 
now that biology and biography are becoming popular with children this book 
should serve as a g introduction to both. 


MAN AND THE SEA 
Stages in Maritime and Human Progress. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., F.B.A. 

Formerly Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History 
in the University of Cambridge. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, numerous line and half-tone illustra- 
tions and maps. 10s. 6d: net (postage 6d.). 

“ The story which Professor Holland Rose tells of man’s conquest and use of 
the sea is one of a great and real fascination. Charts, sketches, portraits, and 
diagrams, freely furnished on almest every page, combine with the letter-press 
to make this volume a pleasure to read and a contribution to our maritime liter- 


ature.""—Professor and Admiral Sir H. W. eenatetenl in the Cambridge 


Review. 


* Dr. Holland Rose has selected for his latest, but not, we hope, his last book, a 
most fascinating and singularly unhackneyed subject, and he has treated it with 
the wealth of erudition and the clarity of exposition which we expect of him.” 


—SIR JOHN MARRIOTT in The Fortnightly. 


FRANCE 


A Handbook for Beginners in French. 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A., L. és L. Paris, Chevalier 
de la Légion d’'Honneur. Cr. 8vo., sewed. Is. net (Postage Id.). 


Indispensable for beginners in French, useful to those who want to learn more 
about the country; even those who “ know their France ™ wil! find something 
new. A wise and witty epitome cf the land, people, family life, education, 
literature, etc., summing up in a few sure, rapid strokes the experiences of a 
lifetime, by one who, to judge by the signal honour the French have conferred 
or his writings, really knows France. 


THE FOURFOLD SACRAMENT 
A Book of Devotion. By J. 5S a ae sate Second Edition, Second 
Impression. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 


THE ROAD 


A Manual of Services on New Lines. By N.C. SHERWOOD. F'scap 
8vo, limp cloth. 1s. net (postage !d.). 





” Has been composed with reverence and understanding.” Church of England 
Neu spaper. 


Cheap Edition. 
CHALLENGE TO NEURASTHENIA 


By D. N. ARMITAGE. Foreword by Professor E. S. WaTeRHOUsE, 
D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


” A useful book for both doctor and patient.” Journal of Education. 


“ A most interesting little book. . It will be feund most helpful to those 
who have to deal with nervous pati ents, whether they have to handle them as 
laymen, nurses or doctors. Medical Times. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LIMITED 


CAMBRIDGE 
And of all booksellers, 


violence and intrigue, 


Harvest 


By 
E. M. FORSTER 


a Ready March 19th. 12s. 6d. net wK 
Abinger 


The discriminating circle who find in the works of 
E. M. Forster a literary style and an attitude to 
life more mature and more satisfying than that of 
any other contemporary writer will be grateful 
indeed for this book. He has chosen some eighty 
of his essays, reviews and poems, and grouped them 
under such headings as “ The Present,’”’ ‘“ The 
Past,” “ Books ’’—dealing with some creative 
writers, mainly contemporary—and “ The East.” 
It is the richly diverse picture seen by an acute 
and sensitive mind looking out on our world. 


Dead Waters 


By FRANCESCA CLAREMONT 


Set in a queer byway of history—Aigues-Mortes in the 
Rhone delta at the time of the Crusades—this novel is 
an interesting study of a girl growing up amid scenes of 
Aided by her minute knowledge of 
the place and the times, Mrs. Claremont has again brought 
vividly to life bygone days in this strange half-African 
bit of France. Ready March 19th. 


7/6 net. 
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By W. J. M. MENZIES 


Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for Scotland. 
With 16 platesand 2 maps. Ready March 19th. 
The life-history of the trout is less well known than that 
of the salmon, and in some ways even more curious. 
This pleasantly written and authoritative book, which 
describes the habits of the fish and the methods of study- 
ing them, will be enjoyed both by anglers and by those 
interested in the preservation of fisheries. 


Rock Garden Plants 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT 


With 17 plates. Second Impression. 
‘‘ The best book on the subject since Farrer.” 


Sea Trout & Trout 


10/6 wet. 


7/6 net. 


—Manchesier Guardian. 


Highway & 


By R. P. MAHAFFY 


Barrister-at-Law. 





accurate and witty. 
Surveyoi 


ARNOLD 


London, a 
‘a 


Road Traffic Law 


15/- net. 


‘‘Not only is it worth the study of those who are con- 
cerned with the law of highways, but it is also of interest 
to the larger army of general readers. 
Justice of the Peace. 


‘* 4 book which is at once learned, 


It is a delight to 
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narrative. His work is at every point solid; I feel it could have 
been far more illuminating if that solidity was flanked by a coherent 
philosophy. But this dees not mean that his book is not fascina- 
ting. It deserves the widest possible audience for the high 
qualities it reveals on every page. H. J. Lasxi 


HAVELOCK ELLIS’SS OBITER 
DICTA 


Questions of Our Day. By Havetock Eis. Lane. 
8s. 6d. 

Havelock Ellis is in danger of canonisation. Only forty-five 
years ago reviewers were trying to hound him out of literary 
existence :—‘‘ A more foolish unwholesome perverted piece of 
sentimental cant we have never wasted our time over,” said The 
World, in a review of The New Spirit, his first book, while the 
Spectator could not “ imagine anything of which it could be more 
necessary for human nature to purge itself than The New Spirit of 
Havelock Ellis.” Times have changed, and the outrageous im- 
moralities of a generation which looked upon Van Gogh’s pictures 
as the “ painting of a madman ” and Ellis, who was one of the 
first to appreciate them, as a moral decadent, has been succeeded 
by one which, on the look out for platitude like a terrier at a rat hole, 
accepts the paintings of the former and the writings of the latter 
as merely different variations on the theme of the obvious. It is 
a little hard. Men like Shaw, Wells and Ellis have been the mental 
opticians of an age. Looking at the world through spectacles 
which these men have tinted for them, the present generation is 
apt to see everything in their colours and to dismiss as platitudes 
what their fathers denounced as heresies. It is, indeed, the Nemesis 
which waits upon those who tell the truth for the first time, that 
after a time we should think we have always known what they told 
us. We have the grace sometimes to canonise the announcer, but in 
the literary, no less than in the Christian, world it is only the safe 
men who become cancns, and a decline in influence only too often 
accompanies a rise in eminence. 

These observations are naturally suggested by a consideration of 
Havelock Ellis’s latest book, coupled with the reception of his 
recently published My Confessional. 

The present book consists of a hundred short pieces, each of 
about eight hundred words in length. Too long for aphorisms, 
too short for essays, they belong, so far as their form is concerned, to 
the category of what the popular press knows as “ leaderettes.’’ 
The occasion of their writing is in the majority of cases the receipt 
of a letter from an enquirer to which the piece is written in answer. 
Thus the first one begins: “‘ I am a young man of twenty-one, 
intensely interested in the enigma of human betterment. . 
What is the end to strive for? It seems to me that the answer 
is Happiness. If you agree with me, what do you mean by Happi- 
ness, and how do you go about attaining it?’”’ The bulk of the 
questions asked relate to sex. “Only one marriage in four,” 
writes a correspondent, “‘ may be judged as even tolerably suc- 
cessful.”” What, then, Ellis is asked, is the recipe for happiness 
in marriage, or is there no recipe ? Is there a substitute for war ? 
Can leisure be put to a reasonable use—* there is nothing but the 
‘pictures’ and death,” begins a disgruntled young man? Is it 
possible to love one’s neighbour as oneself, a question leading to 
some shrewd observations on what is called the new education ? 
Is there something really peculiar about the young people of this 
generation, who, we are told, tend to regard their parents as 
* children,” or are the parents who think that there is merely 
voicing a sophisticated form of the middle-aged’s typical confession 
of inability to understand what the world is coming to? Should 
girls be taught dissection as part of biology ? As he ranges from 
subject to subject, it is by the enormous scope of the book, and, 
by consequence, of the versatility of a writer who can take sex and 
education, marriage and the cinema, art and cookery, philosophy 
and euthanasia, mob hysteria and the inferiority complex, Keyser- 
ling and kissing among the Japanese in his stride, that the reader 
is chiefly impressed. 

On all these subjects Havelock Ellis writes with wisdom and 
charm. He is never heavy-handed, never didactic, never boring ; 
there is, I fancy, no living writer who, in the strict sense of the 
word, is so pre-eminently “ readable.” Like most of the great 
stylists, he gives the impression that to write is the easiest thing in 
the world. You have only, it seems, to put pen to paper and good 
It is partly, I suspect, the effect of this 
easy, natural manner of writing that enables Havelock Ellis to 
give the impression that, whatever his subject, he is sufficiently 





the master of it to afford to be at play with it. Yet as one reads 
these mellow, melodious pages, it is impossible to avoid asking 
oneself what has become of the rebel of thirty years ago. When 
such a variety of subjects is treated, it is no doubt unreasonable to 
expect. distinctive doctrines to appear. But Havelock Ellis is a 
great man, a pioneer and prophet to the generation now coming to 
middle age, and one has a right to look to him for some word of 
light and leading in these difficult times. Light there may be— 
the diffused mellow light shed by the vision of a very old man, who 
has climbed to a position above the melée, and looks down upon 
mankind and its struggles with the kindly interest of an ento- 
mologist regarding an ant heap. 
Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem.. . . 

Inevitably as one reads this latest volume, one is reminded 
of the Opening of Lucretius’s poem. But as to leading... .! 
The familiar Ellis doctrines are restated. People are very mixed, 
and what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. Therefore, 
you cannot lay down rules for other people. Life, in fact, is an 
art, an art that one must practise for oneself, and cannot learn from 
others. (The real trouble, of course, is that one has to give public 
performances while one is still learning.) The exercise of authority, 
therefore, is at best a nuisance, at worst an outrage. We must 
not, however, encourage the publication of such a work as The 
Brown Book of the Hitler terror, for fear of arousing in others the 
emotions we deplore in the Nazis. No metaphysical doctrine should 
command belief, for there are no absolute truths. The golden 
rule, in fact, in thought as in conduct, is that there is no golden 
rule. So much we have known these many years. We learnt it 
first from Montaigne, an author to whom Havelock Ellis fre- 


quently refers, and Ellis has himself since retaught it. But in this 

latest book he has added little to his teaching. C. E. M. Joap 
CHINA 

My Country and My People. By Lin YutTanc. With an 


introduction by Peart S. Buck. 

From several points of view My Country and My People, Mr. 
Lin Yutang’s contribution to the study of China and the Chinese 
temperament, is a remarkable and interesting book. For one 
thing, if we discount a certain naivety and redundancy, due to the 
fact that the author is employing a foreign language, it is unusually 
well written. Secondly, although Mr. Lin Yutang has been 
educated in Europe, the attitude he adopts is neither the defensive- 
aggressive nor the mystic-apologetic; he does not kotow to 
Western “ civilisation ” and at the same time assert that the West 
is responsible for all the ills from which China is at present 
suffering, mor does he strike a pose on that singularly shaky 
pedestal—the superior wisdom of the ancient Orient. Mr. Lin 
Yutang is an uncommonly sensible man. He has a deep love for 
his own country and a warm admiration for the sterling qualities 
of his own people ; but his feeling for Chinese virtues does not 
blind him to the existence of Chinese vices ; and he would be the 
first to admit that the vices and virtues of the Chinese temperament 
are so closely connected that it is often quite impossible to draw 
an exact dividing line. 

In many respects the Chinese bear a closer resemblance to 
the French than to any other European nation. Whereas the 
Japanese character includes distinctly Teutonic elements— 
worship of authority, sentimentality, timidity that sometimes 
turns to brutality, a fund of exalted patriotism united to con- 
siderable political ruthlessness—the Chinese are realists and 
opportunists, with a realistic appreciation of such unchanging 
factors in human affairs as money and the family. Like their 
French counterparts, educated Chinese have strongly developed 
family feelings, but are apt to decide that, if benevolence begins, 
it should also end, at home. The family is an exclusive and self- 
centred social organism; and much of the chaos of modern 
China has been caused by the Chinese inability to see beyond 
the family’s limits, and by the tendency of every political situation 
to resolve itself, sooner or later, into a complicated and embittered 
game of family life. 

These traits are dealt with, mildly yet unsparingly, by Mr. Lin 
Yutang in the illuminating section that he devotes to The Chinese 
Character. He breaks up its various components as follows— 
Mellowness, Patience, Indifference, Old Roguery, Pacifism, 
Contentment, Humour and Conservatism ; and the most superficial 
acquaintance with the Chinese scene will provide vivid illustrations 
of -every ‘quality that Mr.-Lin -Yutang has included in his list. 


Heinemann. 15s. 
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The only literary monthly based on co-opera- : 
tion between workers and intellectuals, the : 

: LEFT REVIEW has, with the April number, : 
: been entirely re-dressed. Under the control of : 
: Edgell Rickword, the Editorial Board has been : 
: greatly strengthened to cover THE THEATRE, THE : 
: CINEMA and THE ARTS. It retains and deepens : 
: its connection with worker writers. Of course, : 
: its cartoons are notorious. (6d.) : 





aid will take place on March 16th, 1936, between 
Martin Lawrence, Ltd., and Wishart Books, Ltd. 
The union will be known as Lawrence & Wishart, Ltd. 
Both the honeymoon and the future will be spent 
at 2 Parton Street, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 

The marriage promises to be particularly fertile 
—with the children of other people’s brains. But 
first, a word about the firm itself, and why it has 
come into being. Socialism has become fashionable, 
and when anything, be it a hat, a lipstick or a 
philosophy becomes fashionable, spurious and un- 
intzlligent copies of it are always made and marketed. 
To the making of such books on socialist philosophy 
and practice there is no end, and much study of 
them is a weariness of the flesh. Publication, by any 
publisher, of genuine Socialist books we welcome. 
For ourselves, we don’t much bother about bogus 
socialism : we certainly don’t publish it. 

The urgencies of the day, the many claims that 
are made on the time and brains of those who are 
looking for some way out, impel us to choose our 
books only with the greatest care and to be certain 
of one cardinal point—that they will not lead seekers 
after truth into the bogs of turgid and undeveloped 
thought on subjects of importance to all of us. 

It is a question of degree. A Niagara of books 
may be impressive : they may fall from the printing 
presses in such quantity that the would-be reader 
is dazzled and seduced by the very profusion in 
which they tumble around his head. But quantity 
is not enough, odd though that may sound. 

It may be a misguided idea on our part to suppose 
that quality is important and that the capabilities 
of the author do, in the long run, matter; but, 
misguided or not, that is our story and we are 
going to stick to it. 

Lawrence and Wishart have hitherto been 
operating independently. The system had its 
advantages, of course, but they were outweighed 
by the many disadvantages. There was over- 
lapping; a narrowness of range imposed by 
economic considerations ; unnecessary dichotomy 
of function with its corresponding burden on the 
bookseller, who is forced to lock up his capital in 
books that may have to wait for a buyer. And there 
was, above all, an inevitable tendency to bewilder 
the student and the general reader by a wasteful 
swelling of the flood. 

Our marriage will, in our opinion, do much to 
help the reader, who can be certain that the 
name “‘ Lawrence and Wishart ” on the spine of a 
book is a guarantee that the pages inside are not 
written by an amateur with parlour ideas of his 
own foisted on the public as socialist thought, but 
are a practical and accurate contribution to con- 
structive socialism. 
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has been 


We do not claim an absolute monopoly of good 
socialist books, but we do claim that we publish 
no book which is not in fact, as apart from intention, 
socialism. Got that ? 

In fact, we go so far as to publish a monthly 
paper called THE EyE, in which we take the trouble 
to recommend all constructive socialist works pub- 
lished by other firms. We recommend THE EYE 
to you ; and if, from this solid mass of words, you 
can dig up our address, perhaps you will write and 
ask us to send you a free copy. Maybe you are 
one of the thousands of readers of The New 
Statesman who have already written to us about 
THE Eye. You'll know that better than we do. 
And in any case there can’t be many of you left 
who haven’t written to us about it. 

Our first list? Well, naturally we start with 
Lenin. We start with Lenin because his influence 
on the way of your life has already been greater 
than that of any other human being who has been 
a part of the modern world. When 170,000,000 
people decide to abide by his teachings, the whole 
world is, in one way or another, influenced by those 
people. In the years to come it is almost certain 
that what he had to say will concern you even more 
intimately than at present. Not such a bad idea, 
then, to discover what he did say. Agreed? Lenin, 
however, was a prolific writer and the thirty volumes 
of his works—not all of which are at present available 
in English—are obviously too much for most of us. 
We have therefore arranged to publish a selection 
from his works in twelve volumes at only five 
shillings each. This is a new selection and one 
which the experts consider adequate for the average 
man’s library. Time and experience alone have 
shown what part of his writings are now the 
essentials ; and the fact that neither time nor 
experience are at the bidding of any publisher is 
our excuse for this new selection. We might add, 
don’t you think, that the greater part of this new 
selection has never been available in English before. 
And you get about 400 pages for your five shillings. 
Two a month, we’re issuing. Why not get the first 
two from your bookseller ? From our point of view 
that’d be fine, for you’re almost certain to go on 
buying them monthly. 

One thing we can and do state with no fear of 
contradiction from any quarter. They will be the 
most important Left Wing publications of the next 
six months. They, with our Marxist books, are the 
foundations of modern socialist thought and until 
you have read them you can certainly not judge the 
quality of any other books, however they may be 
issued. Please make a note of that. 


arranged — 


Here follows a list of somz othzr books. 


SPRING LUst 


LENIN’S SELECTED WORKS (12 volumes, ss. a volume). 
(See left column.) Publication begins in April. 
DIALECTICS: THE LOGIC OF MARXISM AND 
ITS CRITICS. T. A. Jackson. ros. 6d. (April). 
Comparable, in its sphere, with Duitt’s Fascism and Social Revolution. 
BRITAIN WITHOUT CAPITALISTS. Possibilities of 
Socialist industry in Britain. By a group of experts, with an 
Introduction on Planning. 8s. 6d. (May). 
A realist account of how industry is run now—and how it could 
be run to-morrow. 
REVOLT ON THE CLYDE. William Gallacher, M.P. 
10s. 6d. (end April). 
Autobiography of the Communist M.P.—how “ dilution” was 
fought in the last war. 
EASTER, 1916. Montagu Slater. With an Introduction by 
Ellen Wilkinson, M.P. 2s. 6d. (April). 
This play from the Left Theatre production comes appositely on 
the twentieth anniversary of Connclly’s execution. We are also 
publishing Easter Week, an historical booklet by Brian O’Neill 
(1s., April), and handling editions of Connolly’s works. 


FRANCE (title to be decided later). Ralph Fox. 5s 


Immediately after French elections. An explanation of the social 
background, policies and successes of the Front Populaire. 


A BASIS FOR THE THEORY OF MEDICINE. By 
A. W. Speransky (Director of the Department of Patho- 
Physiology of the All-Union Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine, Moscow). 255. 
TOM MANN: An Appreciation on his 80th _ birthday. 
Dora Torr. 6d. (April). 


DAWN OVER SAMARKAND. Joshua Kunitz. 8s. 6d. 
The other side of the N.W. Frontier. 


CHINA’S RED ARMY MARCHES. Agnes Smedicy. 55. 
The “‘ Ten Days ” of the Chinese Soviets. 
Three novels :—May Day, John Sommerfield ; Tue Coo.te, 
A. M. Anard; MAN CHANGES His SKIN, Bruno Fasilnskt. 
Each 7s. 6d. (end April). -A book of Verse, PoEMS OF STRIFE, 
Fulius Lipton, with an Introduction by C. Day Lewis, 3s. 6d. 
(April); and of Cartoons, THEY FoLLow THueIR LEaper, 
3s. 6d. (May). 
NEW MEN—NEW TIMES. 
(Martin Lawrence, §s.). 
Recently published :— 
BRITAIN AND THE SOVIETS. Verbatim report of the 
Congress of Peace and Friendship with the U.S.S.R. Bernard 


By Stalin and Stakhanovites 


Shaw, Sidney Webb, R. Boothby, M.P., etc., etc. 6s. 
MARXISM AND THE NATIONAL AND COLONIAL 
QUESTION. 7. Stalin. 55. 
POVERTY OF PHILOSOPHY. K. Marx. 55. 
PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES: An Anthology. 7s. 6d. 
AMERICAN WRITERS’ CONGRESS. 6s. 

Did you see the brilliant leader in The Times Literary Supplement 


on these two? We are reprinting this with permission, with an 
additional section on British social writers. 


LETTERS FROM PRISON. Georgi Dimitroff. (6s. and 
2s. 6d.) With Victor Gollancz. 

MILITARISM AND FASCISM IN JAPAN. Cheap 
Edition.) 55, 
STAY DOWN MINER. Montagu Slater. 2s. 6d. 


ne ere 
LAWRENCE & WISHART LTD., 


2 Parton Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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What, for example, could be mellower than the appearance of an 
elderly silver-bearded Chinese, placidly smiling as he sucks his 
tasselled pipe on the threshold of shop or restaurant some torrid 
summer evening, while the water-barrow squeaks by along the 
street ? Yet good humour and good manners are balanced by an 
indifference to human suffering that seems to embrace the whole 
world, with the exception of the little world’ behind the gates of 
the family house ; and the same Chinese city that affords so many 
proofs of philosophic good-nature teems with evidence of misery 
and poverty—rickshaw coolies whose only possessions are a thin 
cotton coat, faded blue drawers and a rag to wipe away the sweat ; 
hideous beggars and cripples; labourers and carters as gaunt, 
wretched and unkempt as the struggling beasts of burden they 
thwack and curse. 

In the light of history, however, this indifference, antipathetic 
though it may be, is not hard to understand. While, among 
European races, history is usually an incentive to action, among 
the Chinese it is an incentive to inaction; for they have learned 
that history is a circular movement and that the same moment 
perpetually returns, growth being followed by decline, triumph 
by disaster, order by confusion ; with the result that a period of 
chaos, such as the present, is easily explained and calmly endured. 
A similar stoicism is reserved for the trials, torments and vicissitudes 
of individual life. Make yourself small, advised the sage, that 
disaster may sweep over you and leave you untouched ! 

There is no more significant contrast (writes Mr. Lin Yutang) than 
that between the parting instruction of Tom Brown’s mother in the 
English classic . . . to “ hold his head high and answer straight ” 
and the traditional parting instruction of the Chinese mother that 
her son should “ not meddle with public affairs.” . . . The Chinese 
people take to indifference as Englishmen take to umbrellas, because 
the political weather always looks a little threatening for the individual 
who ventures a little too far out alone. In other words, indifference 
has a distinct “‘ survival-value”’ in China. Chinese youths are as 
public-spirited as foreign youths. . . . But somewhere between their 
twenty-fifth and their thirtieth years, they all become wise . . . and 
acquire this indifference which contributes a lot to their mellowness 
and culture. 

Chinese indifference is based partly on the traditional lessons of 
history, partly on the pervasive influence of Taoist thought (itself 
a derivation of the historical process) with its celebration of the 
modest, the unelaborate, the small, the unassuming, the incomplete. 

It is one of the chief merits of My Country and My People that 
it should provoke discussion; and, within the compass of a 
brief review, I cannot attempt to follow the numerous and 
fascinating trains of thought that are opened up on almost every 
page. Not all Mr. Lin Yutang’s chapters are equally rewarding ; 
but none are dull ; and, although his criticisms of art and literature 
are less interesting than his analysis of social and political cause 
and effect, he never descends to journalistic commonplace. Here, 
in fact, is a book designed for the general reader, which is probably 
the best popular book of its kind that has yet been produced. It 
is lively, readable and—a very rare thing among books written 
by modern Orientals—in parts exceedingly amusing. The cross- 
references to Western life are unusually apt ; and Mr. Lin Yutang’s 
knowledge of Europe and European habits of thought gives his 
work a perspective and balance that he might otherwise have not 
been able to achieve. PETER QUENNELL 


FREUD FOR PARENTS 


Wayward Youth. By AuGust AICHHORN. 10s. 6d. 


Those who, not unnaturally, have been dissuaded from studying 
the New Psychology by reason of its unfortunate and deceptive 
jargon, will find this book by a distinguished psychoanalyst 
interesting and enlightening ; though here and there they will 
encounter those old friends, the Oedipus complex, the Reality 
principle and the Ego-ideal. Still, used as they are in this volume 
in minimal doses, the terms no longer seem silly and do not 
disturb us. 

Dr. Freud, in a foreword, says that the author worked for many 
years in an official position as a director of state institutions for 
the care of delinquents before he became acquainted with psycho- 
analysis ; and then adds these significant and sensible words : 
“ Aichhorn’s treatment of his charges had its source in a warm 
sympathy for the fate of these unfortunates and was rightly guided 
by his intuitive understanding of their psychic needs. Psycho- 
analysis could teach him little that was new to him in a practical 
way, but it offered him a clear theoretical insight into the justifica- 
tien of his treatment and enabled him to explain his method to 


Putman. 


others in this field.”” Later, Freud points out—one would imagine 
to the confusion of some of his disciples—that “‘ educational work 
is sui generis, not to be confused with or exchanged for psycho- 
analytical means of influence. Psychoanalysis of the child is not 
an appropriate substitute for education.” . 

Dr. Aichhorn was one of the originators of the supplementary 
day-schools in Vienna, known as the Hort. After the war, he 
became the director of an institution for children who showed a 
tendency to become delinquents. Later, owing to political 
developments, he ceased to have official connection with Vienna’s 
welfare work ; but he is still actively engaged in the work of a 
child-guidance clinic established by the Vienna Psychoanalytical 
Society. He possessed an “intimate knowledge of Viennese 
life, its fine social distinctions, and its many dialects, an ability 
to identify himself with people in all kinds of difficulties, and 
great personal charm,” enabling him “ to make immediate contact 
with all sorts and classes of people. Fat, jolly and comfortable- 
looking, he is a well-known and greatly beloved figure in Vienna.” 
Is it unreasonable to infer that in these personal qualities, rather 
than in abstract Freudian doctrine, lies the secret of Dr. Aichhorn’s 
undoubted understanding of and influence over the delinquent 
youths whom he approaches in so unconventionally human a 
manner ? 

It is, of course, true that familiarity with the more recent dis- 
coveries of psychologists assists in the formulation of a precise 
diagnosis, and may throw a valuable light on conduct problems. 
A situation becomes clear to the educator only when he knows the 
dynamic forces that produced it: his task being “‘ to bring into 
consciousness those unconscious procedures which determine 
the behaviour; for neither the delinquent nor the neurotic in- 
dividual has any conscious realisation of the relation between his 
behaviour and its deeper causation. . . Psychoanalysis en- 
ables the worker to recognise dissocial manifestations as the result 
of an interplay of psychic forces, to discover the unconscious 
motives of such behaviour, and to find a means of leading the dis- 
social youth back to social conformity. . . . Without the dis- 
covery of the deep underlying causes of delinquency, any cure 
is accidental.”’ But the author himself reminds us that “‘ remedial 
education accomplished many good results before we had any 
psychoanalytic insight”; and, he adds, “‘ educational work is 
an art, in which intuition is of primary importance. . The 
educator often over-values the significance of psychology for 
remedial training. For well-rounded work he must take into 
consideration many other factors, psychiatric, sociological, 
economic and cultural.” 

Since he became an enthusiastic apostle of psychoanalysis, Dr. 
Aichhorn has continued to exercise his old power with the same 
success as before; but he is sometimes inclined to find strange 
and (to less convinced Freudians) even ludicrous explanations 
of his success. An entertaining example is afforded by the story 
of the boy who, having revenged himself on someone who, as 
he thought, had insulted him, by defecating outside his “‘ enemy’s”’ 
door, was cured by being set to work in the vegetable garden 
““where he could work with fertilisers and dig in the earth.” 
Another story is that of the seventeen- year-old youth with 
homosexual tendencies who, the author tells us, was cured by 
being put to work in the tailor shop, “‘ because we assumed that 
the making of man’s clothes could serve as a sublimation for his 
homosexual cravings.” When the institution broke up, with the 
Austrian revolution, this young man “ got employment in a big 
tailoring establishment and continued to do well.” I suggest 
that a regular job and Dr. Aichhorn’s personality and common 
sense had far more to do with the recovery of these youths than 
had any conscious application of psychoanalytic theory. 

As to the causation of juvenile delinquency, the author 
found that the cases in the institution he controlled came, almost 
without exception, from families where the home situation was 
disturbed, broken up, or disharmonious, regardless of the deeper 
underlying causes of their delinquency. ‘“‘It seems as if the 
shocks which the individual receives from society are endurable 
only when he finds a haven, which in our society the family normally 
offers. Given such a haven, the expressions of his instincts are 
held within bounds acceptable to society. When this is lacking, 


the equilibrium of these unstable individuals is all the more easily 
thrown out of balance.” 

Very interesting and instructive is the account of the Training 
School for which Dr. Aichhorn was primarily responsible, and 
of the endeavour to create a material and social environment pro- 
viding the affection, understanding and “ comfort” of which 
““ Many remained 


these children had little previous experience. 
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for a long time astonished, distrustful and incredulous. The 
roughest, who heretofore had submitted only to force, looked 
on us as weaklings who dared not risk interfering with them. 
The intelligent looked down on us as stupid people who let our- 


selves be taken in.” But, in the end, the environment proved 
its educative value in nearly all cases. The basic idea was not 
to restrain the youth from committing unsocial acts by force, in 
the hope of breaking a bad habit, but so to bring him into relation 
with reahiy, human and material, as to fit him for ordinary life 
in the community—not in an institution. 

Yet, evil as he thinks brutality and severity towards children to 
be, Dr. Aichhorn has no sympathy with the notion that the best 
education is that which lets a child do as he likes ; and even the 
bestowal of affection can, he thinks, easily be overdone—if no 
renunciation by way of return be asked for. 

Wayward Youth is simply written, technical expressions being 
avoided as much as possible ; and has been excellently translated. 

HARRY ROBERTS 


“‘ibccted List. of Speing Suseie- 


“ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


WrttiaM A. BRenp. Sacrifice to Attis. Heinemann. 
R. C. CARRINGTON. Pompeii. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
CHURCH AND STATE. Burns Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 


Max FREEDOM LONG. Recovering the Ancient Magic. Rider. 
12s. 6d. 

C. L. Woo.titey and T. E. Lawrence. The Wilderness of Zin. 
Cape. 18s. 


ART AND FINE EDITIONS 


FRIEDRICH ANTAL. Florentine Painting and Its Social Back- 
ground. Chatto and Windus. {2 2s. 

T. ASHCROFT. English Art and English Society. Davies. 

ATHENIAN MARBLE SCULPTURE FROM THE ACROPOLIS. 
Press. 6s. 

T. D. Atkinson. A Key to English Architecture. Blackie. §s. 

EDITED BY NORMAN AULT. The Prose Works of Alexander Pope. 
Blackwell. 22s. 6d. 

Str REGINALD BLOMFIELD. Three Hundred Years of French 
Architecture, 1494-1794. Maclehose. 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAM EMERSON and GEORGES GROMORT. The Use of Brick 
in French Architecture. Williams and Norgate. 25s. 

TuHeopore Fyre. Hellenistic Architecture. Cambridge Press. 215. 


7s. 6d. 
Cresset 


EpwINn Giascow. The Painter’s Eye. Faber. 6s. 

Bast. Gray. English Prints. Black. 7s. 6d. 

Epitep By C. G. HoLME. Decorative Art, 1936. Studio. tos. 6d. 
C. G. Hotme. Glimpses of Old Japan from Japanese Co!our 


Prints. 2 parts. Studio. 5s. per part. 
GorRDON Home. York. Dent. 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
SETON LLoyp. Mesopotamia. Lovat Dickson. 6s. 
Davin Low. The World of Colonel Blimp. Cresset Press. 6s. 
GABRIEL MILLET and D. TaLsot Rice. Byzantine Painting at 
Trebizond. Allen and Unwin. 50s. 
Ep. By May Morris. William Morris. Blackwell. 52s.6d. 2 Vols. 
EDITED BY BERNARD HENRY NEWDIGATE. The Poems of Ben 


Jonson. Blackwell. 31s. 6d. 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER. Pioneers of the Modern Movement. Faber. 
10s. 6d. 


Percy J. SMITH. Lettering. Black. 10s. 6d. 

JOHN STEEGMANN. The Rule of Taste. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Avray TIPPING. English Homes. Vol. II]. Country Life. £3 3s. 

A. W. VAN Buren. Ancient Rome. Lovat Dickson. 6s. 

EDITED BY THOMAS JAMES WISE and JOHN ALEXANDER SYMINGTON. 
The Shakespeare Head Bronté. 2 Vols. Blackwell. £1 tos. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


JAMES TrusLOW ADAMS. The Living Jefferson. Scribners. 12s. 6d. 
ANONYMOUS. 1871-1934. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

F. Anstry. A Long Retrospect. Oxford University Press. 16s. 
F. W. AsHLEY. My Sixty Years in the Law. Lane. 15s. 
AuGusTE BAILLy. Richelieu. Cape. Is. 

H. C. F. Bett. Lord Palmerston. 2 vols. Longmans. 42s. 
WILLIAM Rose Benfét. From Robert and Elizabeth. Murray. 6s. 
THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT VON BERNSTORFF. Heinemann. 21s. 
JuLes BerTaut. Paris, 1870-1935. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d. 
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@ A Book 
for the Broadminded ! 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


writes of the 


“ENCYCLOPAEDIA oF 
SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” 


(670 pages and numerous illustrations) 
by Drs. COSTLER, A. WILLY and others, under 
the general editorship of, and with a chapters 
: by, NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M., M.B 


‘* WELL documented and accurate ; as for the 
quantity of information it contains, that le 
enormous.’’—Aldous Huxley in 
** EVERYMAN,”’ 


®CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTORY: The Evolution of Love, 
Description of the Male and Female Genital Organs. 

BOOK I. Sexuality in Children, Sexual Enlight- 
enment, Self-abuse amongst the Young, Consequences of Self- 
abuse, Puberty, From Girlhood to Puberty, From Adolescence 
to Manhood. 

BOOK II. Love, Falling in Love, Sex Appeal, 
Kissing and Physical Courtship, The Sexual Act, Defioration. 

BOOK III. The Miracle of Procreation, Deter- 
mination of Sex, Hygiene of the Pregnant Woman, Psychology 
of the Pregnant Woman, Relief of Pain in Childbirth, The Care 
of the Mother in Childbed, Premature Labour, Miscarriage, and 
Abortion. 
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BOOK IV. The “ Safe-period,” Barrenness and 
Sterility, The Prevention of Conception, Impotence in Man, 
Frigidity in Woman, The Uselessness of Aphrodisiacs, The 
Change of Life in Man and Woman, The Problem of Rejuvenation. 


BOOK V. Sexual Aberrations and Perversions- 
Sexual inversions of Aim and Object. Their Prevention and Cure- 

BOOK VI. Gonorrhea, Syphilis, Avoidance of 
Venereal Disease, Other Disorders of the Sexual Organs, Non- 
venereal Diseases of Women. 


APPENDIX. Prostitution in England, The 
White Slave Traffic, Bibliography, Index. 


@WHAT THE PRESS 
THINKS 


“NEW STATESMAN AND NATION.,"’—The Encyclopadia 
edited by Dr. Haire contains a mass of information which needs to spread. It 
includes accounts of the physiology of the genital organs, the technique of their 
conjunction, contraception, pregnancy, male impotence, female frigidity, the change 
of life, venereal diseases, prostitution, sexual abnormalities, and almost every other 
sexual subject. They (the Authors) are lucid unshocked, eminently sensible 

Raymond M oriimer 

“ TIME AND TIDE.""—. Sex is mostly furtive . . it is 
largely the result of ignorance and certainly no one who gets through these six 
hundred pages can ever be ignorant again about the physiological details of sex. 
Excellent for Doctors and Psychologists . . . John Beevers 

“PUBLIC OPINION,”’— ... every aspect is sincerely dealt 
with from the scientific and physical side, and with the restraipt which a (ext book 
of this type should possess. 

“* THE LITERARY GUIDE."*—The book certainly contains a 
mass of information with which large numbers of people are unfamiliar. It is very 
comprehensive and frank, and almost every eauetediie « spect of sex is 
in its six hundred odd pages 


dealt with 


* HEALTH AND STRENGTH, "'—1 have reviewed many books 
on matters appertaining to SEX within the pages of “ Health and Seveng th but 
I have certainly never h ad any book brought to my notice which I can more heartil: 
recommend than the “ Encyclopedia of Sexual yy ° ss It is a book 


that will last a lifetime. It is a book 1 would like to see im every home, read by 

every husband and wife. 

They will be getting the FINEST BOOK I HAVE EVER READ ON THE 7 B JE CI 

OF SEXUAL HYGIENE. Thomas Bowen Partingion, F 11 Ss 
** THE SCHOOLMASTER AND WOMAN TE AG HER’ Ss 

CHRONICLE."'—This book gives all the essential knowledge that any layman (or 


woman) needs on all aspects of the subject: and it gives the knowledge in a matter 
of-fact manner, without sentimentality or gush . . . 
“THE LISTENER.'’—It covers the ground thoroughly and 
gives up-to- date information 
‘ THE MEDICAL OFFICER."'—This monumental book may 
be recommended not only as a reference book but also for purposes of sex education 
There is, besides, a very full index and bebtingre aphy for those who want probe 


deeper into the sources of scientific research 


@®SPECIAL OFFER 


Owing to the unprecedented demand from readers of the “ New 
Statesman ”’ for this informative work, the publishers are con 
tinuing to offer the Encyclopedia on “ subscriber's terms.” The 
complete 36/- work will therefore be sent under plain cover and 


post free on receipt of 29/6 only. (If C.O.D. 31/3.) 


2 Also obtainable on simple deferred terms on first payment of 


8/-. Ask for particulars of instalment terms. 


FRANCIS ALDOR 


4(N), BUCKNALL 8T., NEW OXFORD &T., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Essap Bey. Rhiza Khan. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. Greorce W. Hovucutron. The Adventures of a Gadabout. 


Comte Paut Brver. Pére Lamy. Burns Oates and Washbourne. §s. 

EILEEN BIGLAND. Body of a Martyr. Foseph. 9s. 

Sir CHARTRES Biron. Without Prejudice. Faber. 18s. 

PavuL BLOOMFIELD. Half the Battle. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Paut BLoomrieLp. Oliver Goldsmith. Biles. tos. 6d. 

Hector BoiitHo. James Lyle Mackay. Murray. 15s. 

Hector BotitHo. Marie Tempest. Cobden-Sanderson. 21s. 

B. C. Bouter. Robert Grossetéte. S.P.C.K. §s. 

Sir Epwarp BoyLe. Biographical Essays, 1790-1890. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Major N. N. E. Bray. A Paladin of Arabia. Unicorn. 12s. 6d. 

PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. Mary Tudor. Barker. 10s. 

Mary Britnieva. A Stranger in Your Midst. Barker. 8s. 6d. 

F. YEATS-BROwWN. Lancer at Large. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

ARTHUR BRYANT. The American Ideal.. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

PETER Burra. Wordsworth. Duckworth. 2s. 

Georce H. BUSHNELL. Sir Richard Grenville. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

Mary Butts. A Dorsetshire Childhood. Heinemann. 

Epirep By M. St. CLare Byrne. The Letters of Henry VIII. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Sir E>DMUND CHAMBERS. Sir Henry Lee. Oxford Press. 15s. 

R. W. CHAMBERLAIN. There is No Truce. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

DESMOND CHAPMAN-HustTON. The Lost Historian. Murray. 12s. 6d. 

Percy M. CLark. The Autobiography of an Old Drifter. Harrap. 
10s. 6d. 

ReEAR-ADMIRAL CLAUD-CUMBERLEGE. Master Mariner. Davies. 8s.6d. 

Rosert CoLiis. The Silver Fleece. Nelson. 15s. 

Durr Cooper. Haig. Faber. 25s. 

Noet Cowarp. Present Indicative. Heinemann. 

DorMER CRESTON. Fountains of Youth. Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 

Muriet Curry. With the Italians in Abyssinia. Hutchinson. 18s. 

ANTONY Date. James Wyatt. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 

HAROLD DEARDEN. The Seeds of Time. Heinemann. 

SETON DearRDEN. Arabian Knight. Barker. tos. 6d. 

Napier Devite. More Memories of a Magistrate. Witherby. 8s. 6d. 

Dimitrorr. Letters from Prison. Lawrence and Gollancz. 6s. 

ELEANOR DoorLy. The Insect Man. Heffer. 4s. 6d. 

CuHarves Durr. The Truth about Christopher Columbus. Gray- 
son. 18s. 

Srr Hector Durr. This Small World of Mine. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 

Mrs. EpGar DuGpALe. Lord Balfour. 2 vols. Hutchinson. 50s. 

J. H. Duveen. Secrets of an Art Dealer. Hale. 

Horace Eaton. Thomas de Quincey. Oxford Press. 21s. 

Epwin Evans. My Life. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

NEGLEY FarRSON. London Post. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

HEINRICH FELBERMANN. The Memoirs of a Cosmopolitan. 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

DoNALD LorpD FINLAYSON. Michelangelo the Man. Putnam. 15s. 

PAUL FRISCHANER. Lord Reading. Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 

Mayjor-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER. Memoirs of an Unconventional 
Soldier. Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 

Fr. FUNCK-BRENTANO. Luther. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

WILLIAM GALLAGHER. Revolt on the Clyde. Lawrence and 
Wishart. 10s. 6d. 

W. A. Gare. Half a Million Tramps. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. A Toast to Rebellion. Lane. 15s. 

KARL GEIRINGER. Brahms. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

FRANK GERALD. A Millionaire in Memories. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Memorrs oF Mrs. ELINOR GLYN. Nicholson and Watson. 15s. 

MARGARET GOLDSMITH. Maria Theresa. Barker. tos. 

Autobiography of Lord George Gordon. Hale. 

Mary Gorpon. Chase of the Wild Goose. Hogarth. tos. 6d. 

J. E. S. GREEN. Rhodes Goes North. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Wire of J. T. Gretn. Murray. tos. 6d. 

W. GRANT GRIEVE and BERNARD NEWMAN. Tunnellers. Fen- 
kins. 15s. 

MARGUERITE HARRISON. Born for Trouble. Gollancz. 15s. 

CapT. HOWARD HARTMAN. The Seas Were Mine. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

JoAN HastiInGs. Parnell. Cobden-Sanderson. 15s. 

HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. The Poet of Craigie House. Appleton- 
Century. 8s. 6d. 

F. H. Haywarp. Alfred the Great. Duckworth. 2s. 

Dr. SvEN Hepin. Big Horse’s Flight. Macmillan. 15s. 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY. Green Hills of Africa. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY ELIZABETH HILL and Doris MUDIE. 
The Letters of Lenin. Chapman and Hall. ss. 

ARTHUR Hopces. Lord Kitchener. Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 


C. J. Hotmes. Self and Partners. Constable. 18s. 
JosepH Hone. The Life of George Moore. Gollancz. 15s. 


Selwyn and Blount. 10s. 6d. 

LaurENCcE Housman. The Unexpected Years. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

BARONESS VON HuTtTEN. The Rest is Hearsay. Barker. 10s. 6d. 

Ion L. Iprress. Lasseter’s Last Ride. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

FRANZ IMMELMANN. Max Immelmann—Eagle of Lille. John 
Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 

DeENIs IRELAND. From the Irish Shore. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY JACKSON. Lord Reading. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

Naomi Jacos. Our Marie: (Marie Lloyd). Hutchinson. 18s. 

Sir ANTHONY JENKINSON. America Came My Way. Barker. 12s. 6a. 

J. F. Jonr. Affairs of a Painter. Faber. 10s. 6d. 

HuMFREY JORDAN. Mauretania. Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 

E. E. Kerrerr. As I Remember. Gollancz. 15s. 

Harry, Count Kesscer. Autobiography. Faber. 18s. 

Epwarp Lascettes. Charles James Fox. Oxford Press. 15s. 

VLADIMIR LazaREvskI. Under the Bolshevik Uniform. Thornton 
Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 

SHANE Lestiz. American Wonderland. Foseph. 18s. 

Maser Letusripce. Against the Tide. Biles. 8s. 6d. 

Ceci. Lewis. Sagittarius Rising. Davies. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. ApotF Lorenz. My Life and Work. Scribners. 15s. 

Emit Lupwic. Defender of Democracy. Nicholson and Watson. 
15s. 

ARNOLD LUNN. Within That City. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

W. J. Makin. War Over Ethiopia. Farrolds. 18s. 

DESMOND MaLone. Last Landfall. Biles. 10s. 6d. 

JASPER MASKELYNE. White Magic. Stanley Paul. 18s. 

J. Lewis May. John Lane and the Bodley Head. Lane. 16s. 

FRANZ MEHRING. Karl Marx. Lane. 15s. 

THOMAS WASHINGTON METCALFE. Memorials of the Military 
Life. Nicholson and Watson. tos. 6d. 

Vircinia Moore. Life and Eager Death of Emily Bronté. Rich 
and Cowan. 18s. 

Witta Murr. Mrs. Grundy in Scotland. Routledge. §s. 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. Autobiography. Lane. 15s. 

Henry Woopp NEVINSON. Running Accompaniments. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 

Str Henry NewsBot, C.H. Yesterday. Faber. 18s. 

B, NIKOLAEVSKY. Karl Marx: Man and Fighter. Methuen. tos. 6d. 

ALFRED Noyes. Voltaire. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

PRINCE NYABONGO. Africa Answers Back. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

RupDoLF OLDEN. Hitler, the Tool. Gollancz. 15s. 

Mrs. FREMONT OLDER. William Randolph Hearst; American. 
Appleton-Century. 15s. 

E. O’MAaL.ey. On Another Man’s Wound. Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d. 

CaROLA OMAN. Henrietta Maria. Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 

ONE OF THE New Poor. Simple Annals. Lovat Dickson. 6s. 

E. B. OsBporn. On and Off the Pavement. Jarrolds. 18s. 

G. DE C. PARMITER. Roger Casement. Barker. 15s. 

HESKETH PEARSON. Labby. Hamish Hamilton. tos. 6d. 

W. BARING PEMBERTON. Carteret. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

LorD HowArRD OF PENRITH. Theatre of Life. Vol. II. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 21s. 

WILLIAM PLomerR. Ali the Lion. Cape. tos. 6d. 

GEOFFREY PoLLETT. Song for Sixpence. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 

Harry Price. Confessions of a Ghost-Hunter. Putnam. tos. 6d. 

Lapy Laura Rippinc. The Travels of Macarius. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 

EDITED BY SAMUEL ROMILLY. Anne Romilly and Maria Edge- 
worth. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

V. SACKVILLE-WeEsT. Saint Joan of Arc. Cobden-Sanderson. 21s. 

Marie SCHEIKEVITCH. Time Past. Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR JAMES SCOTT-WATSON and May ELLiot Hopps. Great 
Farmers. Selwyn and Blount. 18s. 

Grace H. Seety. Diane the Huntress. Appleton-Century. 12s. 6d. 

Sir JAMES SEXTON. Sir James Sexton, Agitator. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

ANDREW SMITH. I Was a Soviet Worker. Hale. 

PuILie STEEGMAN. Painter’s Progress. Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 

H.R.H. Princess STEPHANIE OF BELGIUM, FURSTIN OF LONYANY. 
I Was to be Empress. Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 

L. STEVENSON. The Wild Irish Girl. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

Epitep BY F. G. Stoxes. The Waterbeach Diary of the Rev. 
William Cole, F.S.A., 1768-1769. Constable. 15s. 

STRAVINSKY. Chronicle of My Life. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

ALLAN STRAWBRIDGE. Suspect. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

DorotHy Marcaret Stuart. Molly Lepell, Lady Hervey. 
Harrap. tos. 6d. 

I. K. SumMerRHAYES. The Twisted Vine. Biles. 8s. 6d. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES: Wassmuss. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
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HE CASSELL: 





Fi 7 Just Published 


ANDRE 
MAUROIS’ 


Brilliant volume of literary criticism 


Poets And Prophets 


| 
| 
| | 
1 
| 
| 
| A clear and witty appraisal of the work 
and philosophies of Kipling, Wells, 
| Huxley, Shaw, Conrad, Chesterton, 
Strachey, Lawrence and Katherine 
1 Mansfield. 
| | 
| 
| 


9 Photogravure Plates. 10/6 net 











| H. A. 
| VACHELL 
| | My Vagabondage 
A delightfully “ gossipy ” book of travel 
and reminiscence, in which Mr. Vachell 
| 
| 


ranges both the West Country and the 
wider fields of literature and life. 


8/6 net 











THE ANCIENT 
ROADS OF ENGLAND 
Jane Oliver 


A fascinating pageant of English roads 
and road-users from 40,000 B.C. 


to 1936 A.D., that is also a history 
of England itself. 


‘Lightly and pleasantly written, and 
shows evidence of careful research.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


18 Illustrations. 6/- net 








New 7/6 Novels 








ROBERT HICHENS 
The Sixth Of October 


The story of a fantastic wager, culmin- 
ating in a thrilling climax; told with 
verve and skill. 

ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


The Case Of The Caretaker’s Cat 
A NEW PERRY MASON STORY 


CHRISTOPHER BUSH 


The Case Of The Monday Murders 


LUDOVIC TRAVERS again, investi- 
gating a sensational series of murders. 





ee eS eae OOOO SS 























CREED 








A NEW NOVEL BY 


MARGIAD EVANS 
7s. 6d. net. 


@ Heavens! This young woman can write! 
—JAMES AGATE. 


A HONEY BEE 


And Her Master 
By A. D‘ARCY CHAPMAN 
130 drawings. 7s. 6d. net. 


BED-TIME FUN 


For Boys and Girls 
By RUTH ZECHLIN 
2s. 6d. net. 


@ “A god-send to mothers and nurses.” 
—The British Weekly. 








y - 


the ZOO you KNEW? 


Written and illustrated by 
L. R. BRICHTWELL 
5s. net. 
@ For Zoo fans of every age. 


BASIL BLACKWELL e OXFORD 
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ANGELA THIRKELL. The Fortunes of Harriette. Hamish Hamilton. 
10s. 6d. 

FRANCIS ROBERT THOMPSON. Matebili Thompson. Faber. 15s. 

THOMAS THORNELY. Cambridge Memories. Hamish Hamilton. 5s. 

Ernst Totter. Letters from Prison. Lane. 15s. 

Avexet Toistor. Peter the Great. Gollancz. 15s. 

Lievt.-Cotonet H. F. Trew. Botha Treks. Blackie. 8s. 6d. 

Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. My Vagabondage. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

ANTONINA VALLENTIN. Leonardo da Vinci. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

MarcELLE Vioux. Henry of Navarre. Biles. 10s. 6d. 

GENERAL VIRGIN. My Experiences in Abyssinia. Macmillan. 

C. E. Vuttiramy. Mrs. Thrale of Streatham. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Fectx WEINGARTNER. An Autobiography. Hutchinson. 18s. 

HERMANN WENDEL. Danton. Constable. 15s. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE West. A Flame in Sunlight (De Quincey). 
Cassell. 15s. 

J. W. Weever-Bennett. Hindenburg. Macmillan. 

Dorotuy WuippLe. The Other Day. Joseph. 8s. 6d. 

LAURENCE WHISTLER. Sir John Vanbrugh. Cobden-Sanderson. 
15s. 

Hucu Ross WILLIAMSON. King James I. Duckworth. 2s. 

NICHOLAS CARDINAL WISEMAN. Recollections of Rome. 
Oates and Washbourne. 5s. 

Tuomas Woop. True Thomas. Cape. tos. 6d. 

TuHeopor Woo.tFrr. Through Two Decades. Heinemann. 21s. 

Princess ASFA YILMA. Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia. 
Sampson Low. 15s. 

Fitson YOUNG. Growing Wings. Joseph. 6s. 

Marina YuRLOVA. Russia, Farewell. Joseph. 7s. 6d. 


COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 


R. M. ApaM. Historic Haunts of Scotland. Maclehose. 7s. 6d. 

GILCHRIST ALEXANDER. Tanganyika Memories. Blackie. tos. 6d. 

Nora ALEXANDER. Wanderings in Yugoslavia. Skeffington. 18s. 

Sir Epwarp ANSON. The Small Garden. Bell. 3s. 6d. 

EpiTtep Irvin ANTHONY. The Saga of the Bounty. Putnam. 
Ios. 6d. 


Burns 


Guy AustTIN. Covered Wagon, 10 h.p. Bles. 8s. 6d. 
GorDON BeckLes. Through the Bar Window. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 























Ht it 
i) ARTHUR MACHEN 
it THE COSY ROOM i 


4 We have the greatest pleasure in i} 
presenting this collection of Mr. Hi! 
Arthur Machen’s stories. 


7s. Gd. net 


iH 
GONE FOR A SAILOR i 


Being Fixes of Memory l 
CAPTAIN LIONEL DAWSON, R.N. H 














Life in the pre-war Navy as viewed 
from inside. A vividly written 
and entertaining beok by a dis- I 

tinguished sailor and auther. i] 


Iliustrated 15s. net 


FROM the IRISH SHORE |. 


DENIS IRELAND 


SPECTATOR: “A charming, un- ii 
pretentious, deprecatory, quizzical, 
methodless beok . . . a book for 
the bedside, unless of course yeu 

want to go to sleep.” | 


7s. Od. net 























Joan Becsie. Walking in Dorset. Maclehose. 7s. . 6d. 

Hivarre Bettoc. The County of Sussex. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

B. BENNISON. Giants on Parade. Rich and Cowan. 10s. 6d. 

Kay Brrxet-SmitH. The Eskimos. Methuen. 15s. ° 

A. J. Boczr. The Road I Travelled. Arrowsmith. 18s. 

Box. Corsairs of the China Seas. Fenkins. 10s. 6d. 

BARBARA Briccs. Trees of Britain. Religious Tract. 21s. 

KEITH BUSHELL. Papuan Epic. Seeley Service. 12s. 6d. 

REAR-ADMIRAL Byrp. Antarctic Discovery. Putnam. 18s. 

Capt. L. C. R. Cameron. Deer, Hare and Otter Hunting. 
Seeley Service. 15s. 

R. Srncvcarrk Carr. Alexander and Angling. 
7s. 6d. 

Ep. BY VIRGINIA DE CASTRO E ALMEIDA. Conquests and Discoveries 
of Henry the Navigator. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

KEBLE CHATTERTON. Seas of Adventures. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 

Major R. E. CHEESMAN. Lake Tana and the Blue Nile. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

Henri Cocuet. The Art of Tennis. Farrolds. §s. 

Hitpa M. Coiey. Our Heritage of Garden Flowers. Religious 
Tract. 7s. 6d. 

BERNARD Darwin. A New Volume of Golf Essays. 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

ALEXANDRA Davip-NegEL. Tibetan Journey. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

M. Dexosra. My Japanese Holiday. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 

EDMOND DEMAITRE. New Guinea Gold. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

Hans DomiziarF. Dirk III. Miles. tos. 6d. 

Lorp CLYDESDALE and Fiicut-Lieut. D. F. McIntyre. The 
Pilot’s Book of Everest. Hodge. tos. 6d. 

GorRDON B. ENDERS and EDWARD ANTHONY. Nowhere Else in the 
World. Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 

B. Eyre-WaLker. Rolling On. Seeley Service. 10s. 6d. 

PETER FREUCHEN. Arctic Adventure. Heinemann. 18s. 

Ropney GALLop. Portugal. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 

D. GoLprinc. Pot Luck in England. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

HELEN CAMERON GORDON. The Sunwheel. King. 12s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY GorRER. Bali and Angkor. Foseph. 15s. 

Comm. R. D. GraHAM.. Rough Passage. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

GRAHAM GREENE. Journey Without Maps. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

RICHARD HALLIBURTON. Seven League Boots. Bles. 16s. 

G. P. Harrison. A Bird Diary. Dent. 6s. 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY. American Big Game Fishing. Hutchinson. 
£5 55. 

THE Rev. PETER HEMMING. Windmills in Sussex. Daniel. 8s. 6d. 

J. G. Hives. Papuan Wonderland. Blackie. 8s. 6d. 

J. R. A. Hocxin. Walking in Cornwall. Maclehose. 7s. 6d. 

James LANSDALE Hopson. Our Two Englands. Foseph. 10s. 6d. 

Davip Irwin. Alone Across the Top of the World. Hale. 

G. A. JeLtticoz. Garden Decoration and Ornament. Country 
Life. 12s. 6d. 

NorMan H. Joy. How to Know British Birds. 

CaPTAIN ABRAM KEAN. Old and Young Ahead ! 
7s. 6d. 

CHARLES KENNETT. Stormy Petrel. 

EDITED BY THE EARL OF KIMBERLEY. 


Chatto and Windus. 


Chapman 


Witherby. §s. 
Heath Cranton. 


Hurst and Blackett. tos. 6d. 
Polo. Seeley Service. 255s. 


B. J. Kiitcaarp. Sailing Troubadour. Seeley Service. 10s. 6d. 
Epcar LajrHa. The March of Japan. Hale. 

Leo Lania. The Wild West of Asia. Gollancz. 15s. 
Marcaret Mary LeicH. Highland Homespun. Beil. 8s. 6d. 
Lito Linke. Allah Dethroned. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

R. H. Bruce Lockuart. Return to Malaya. Putnam. tos. 6d. 
CHRISTINE LONGFORD. Dublin. Methuen. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE and JOHN LoRNE CAMPBELL. The Book 


Routledge. 15s. 
The Identification of Trees and Shrubs. 


of Barra. 
F. K. MAKINS. 

ISs. 
ETHEL MANNIN. Pilgrimage to Samarkand. Jarrolds. 10s. 6d. 
W.J.M. Menzies. Sea Trout and Trout. Arnold. tos. 6d. 
Ep. By F. A. Mercer. Gardens and Gardening. Studio. 10s. 6d. 
EsTHER MEYNELL. Sussex Cottage. Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d. 
Max MILter. The Great Trek. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 
WALTER MITTELHOLZER. Flying Adventures. Blackie. 10s. 6d. 
W. Morratt. Rough Island Story. Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 
JouN C. Moore. The Cotswolds. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
SyDNEY MoornHouse. Walking Tours and Hostels in England. 

Country Life. 3s. 6d. 


Dent. 


ALFRED MorGAN. Tropical Fishes and Home Aquaria. Rich 
and Cowan. 15s. 
R. H. MotrraM. Journey to the Western Front. Bell. 7s. 6d. 


Eric Muspratr. Going Native. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
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| METHUEN : Inside 

3 P= 

a Enter E Europe 
e Mussolini a by JOHN CUNTHER 

He EMILIO LUSSU = The best-seller among non-fiction books 


Fe: “T know of nothing better than this = 5th impression (12 000 copies} 


book in all that has been written upon 
Italian Fascism ”’ says WicKHAM STEED 
in his preface. “It is an unconscious 
work of art, a little masterpiece that 
aay ; 12s. 6d. net. 
should outlast its subject .... If people 
in English-reading countries wish to 
take stock of things, they cannot do 


better than heed Emilio Lussu’s truth- This My Hand 


ful tale.” a ae by CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL 


with new Preface reviewing events 
since publication. 












































2 “A brilliant novel... consistently deep, concise 

: Ee and exciting.” — 
iE A History of the S= CYRIL CONNOLLY (New Statesman) 
iS rm = 
fee — aon Repubite = 7s. 6d. net. 
Ee (1918-30) = 
ee ARTHUR ROSENBERG = “ 
= “He guides the reader through a maze of political a The Arabian 
oS complications, giving an interesting picture of eS . 
co German political methods and weaknesses. Without ss Ni a M d 
a such study understanding of Nazism is impossible.” ss g ts Ur er 
pss: —Times Literary Supplement. 155. net a 
re nin “— = by JOHN DICKSON CARR 
sss: HE “As good as Trent's Last Case... It will always 
sez: Psycho-analysis as remain a triumph.”—TORQUEMADA (Observer) 
pz & Social Psychology 3 7s. 6d. net. 
ze WILLIAM McDOUGALL ieee 
= This new book by Professor McDougall consists oo 4 
a of critical lectures on Freud, delivered last summer wees | Write as | Please 
=z at the University of London. 75. Od. net Ses 
eH ises by WALTER DURANTY 
EP 48 Man, the Unknown 
Hi by ALEXIS CARRELL 
= The Death-Box a 
Se ALEXEL TOLSTOI i 
Ee 3 The Middle-Aged Man 
sss The Wellsian adventures of a Russian engineer and see P 
== his death-ray. “A wonderful story .... made woes on the Flying Trapeze 
se" delightfully readable by the vast speculations on ms | 
ae international and other problems they evoke, and 33 | by JAMES THURBER 
ee the tone of burlesque that pervades them.” oo 
ess." —Morning Post. 73. Od. net “ses 

: 3 HAMISH HAMILTON 

3 
=== TES=====E===== SPS | 
oe Sgsssssscesss: Ssusgeqesssssssasess oenn + 
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NaTurRE IN BritaAIn. Batsford. 5s. 

Amy Oakey. The Heart of Provence. Appleton-Century. 15s. 

Jane Oxtver. The Ancient Roads of England. Cassell. 6s. 

Acta O’ REARDON OVERBECK. Living High. Lovat Dickson. 10s. 6d. 

ELLA Ponterract. Wensleydale. Dent. 6s. 

RANGER. Up and Down the China Coast. Archer. 18s. 

Dorotuy UNA RatciirFe. Equatorial Dawn. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 12s. 6d. 

CapTAIN HenrY BIRCH REYNARDSON. High Street, 
Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 

Ceci, Roperts. Gone Afield. Hodder and Stoughton. 

STANLEY RoGers. Freak Ships. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

R. C. F. Schomsperc. Unknown Karakoram. Hopkinson. 16s. 

Jock Scotr. Game Fish Records. Witherby. 15s. 

Peter Scott. Morning Flight. Country Life. 21s. 

Eric SHiptonN. Nanda Devi. Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 

I. S. K. Sopoverr. Nansen Passport. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

PAuL StaaL. A Foreigner Looks at Australia. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Freya STARK. The Southern Gates of Arabia. Murray. 16s. 

WALTER STARKIE. Don Gypsy. Murray. tos. 6d. 

JaMes STEAD. Treasure Trek. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

ARNE STROM. Uncle Give Us Bread. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

BriAN Stuart. Adventure in Algeria. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 

G. C. Taytor. The Modern Garden. Country Life. 15s. 

Sir WILLIAM BeacH Tuomas. The Squirrel’s Granary. Macle- 
hose. 7s. 6d. 

Lowe. Tuomas. The Untold Story of Exploration. Harrap. 8s.6d. 

R. W. THompson. The Land of the Future. Duckworth. 16s. 

H. Hessett TrLTMAN. European Excursions. Jarrolds. 18s. 

A. F. TscuirFeLty. Bridle Paths. Heinemann. 6s. 

WILLiAM La Varre. Jungle Treasure. Hurst and Blackett. 16s. 

J. C. Wister. Four Seasons in Your Garden. Lippincott. tos. 6d. 

R. E. S. Wyatr. The Ins and Outs of Cricket. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. Everest the Challenge. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM. Radio. Faber. 10s. 6d. 
Dr. Ernest A, BAKER. The History of the English Novel. Vol. 
VII. The Age of Dickens and Thackeray. Witherby. 16s. 


Africa. 


7s. 6d. 








Published 


UNDER 
THE 


BOLSHEVIK 
UNIFORM 
by 


VLADIMIR LAZAREVSKI 
Translated by Una Lady Troubridge 


OT since Rene Fulop-Miller’s world. 

famous ‘Mind and Face of Bolshevism’ 

has Soviet Russia provoked a book at 
once so profound and so illuminatingas this. 
In his pages is vividly paraded the New 
Russia in all its aspects—Communist youth, 
industrialism, social life, education, the 
peasant, finance, transportation, military 
power, etc., etc.—from authentic Soviet 
sources only. That variegated synthesis is 
analysed philosophically, as no writer has 
yet analysed it. 


12s. 6d. net 














12s. 6d. net 
Weep 





OLIVER BALDWIN. Oasis. Grayson. 8s. 6d. 

E. Stuart Bates. Inside Out. Blackwell. 21s. 

ADRIAN Bett. The Open Air. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Mary BenepeTta. The Street Markets of London. Miles. 7s. 6d. 

Joun BetyeEMAN. An Oxford University Chest. Miles. 7s. 6d. 

Henry Bett. Wanderings Among Words. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

Epwarp G. BouLeNGER. Searchlight on Animals. Hale. 

Stuart Boyie. They Followed the Leader. Lawrence and 
Wishart. 3s. 6d. 

COLLECTED BY CARYL BRAHMS. Footnotes to the Ballet. 
Dickson. 18s. 

L. R. BrRiGHTWELL. The Zoo You Knew? Blackwell. §s. 

GEORGE BUCHANAN. Words for To-night. Constable. §s. 

CENTENARY “‘ PICKWICK” Book. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

H. M. CHADWICK and N. K. CHapwick. The Growth of Litera- 
ture. Vol. II. Cambridge University Press. 30s. 

ComPILED and Epirep By WILLIAM G. Corp. The Book Trade 
Handbook. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. Joseph Conrad. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

BABETTE DeutscH. This Modern Poetry. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

WinirreD Duke. Crime Book. Hale. 

OMER ENGLEBERT. TRANSLATED BY C. C. MARTINDALE. The 
Wisdom of Father Pecquet. Sheed and Ward. 6s. 

ENGLISH Essays OF To-pay. Oxford University Press. 

E. M. Forster. Abinger Harvest. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

Bast. FULLER and JOHN Cornes. No. 10 Downing Street. 
Stanley Paul. 18s. 

H. W. Garrop. The Study of Poetry. Oxford Press. §s. 

GEOFFREY GORER. Nobody Talks Politics. . Joseph. 8s. 6d. 

STEPHEN GWYNN. Irish Literature and Drama. Nelson. 6s. 

ARNOLD L. HASKELL: The Balletomane’s Scrap-book. Black. 6s. 

F. W. Hires. The Literary Career of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

MARGARET JACKSON. What they Wore. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

G. WiLson KNIGHT. Principles of Shakespearean Production. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 

EDITED BY JOHN LEHMANN. New Writing. Lane. §s. 

C. S. Lewis. The Allegorical Love Poem. Oxford Press. 15s. 

Maurice Lewis. Mysterious Happenings. Grayson. §s. 

PRINCE LEOPOLD LOEWENSTEIN and WILLIAM GERHARDI. 
Yourself. Faber. 6s. 

EDWIN Murr. Scott and Scotland. Routledge. 5s. 

Eric PARTRIDGE. Name This Child. Methuen. 6s. 

ToM PENHALIGON. The Idle Sex. Routledge. §s. 

JOHN PENN. For Readers Only. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

TRANS. EzRA PouND. Ta Hio of Confucius. Stanley Nott. 2s. 

Harry Price and R. S. LAMBERT. The Haunting of Cashen’s 
Gap: a Case of Modern Witchcraft. Methuen. 6s. 

EpITeD BY THOMAS M. Raysor. Coleridge’s Miscellaneous 
Criticism. Coleridge. 30s. 

Epwarp SHANKS. Edgar Allan Poe. Macmillan. 6s. or 7s. 6d. 


Lovat 


2s. 6d. 


Meet 


E. E. Sikes. Lucretius, Poet and Philosopher. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

J. B. Simons. Arnold Bennett and His Novels. Blackwell. 
12s. 6d. 

C. J. Sisson. Lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Interior Adventures. Faber. 15s. 


LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. Reperusals and Re-collections. Con- 
stable. 
G. B. STERN. 
COLIN STILL. 
21s. 
ALLEN TATE. Reactionary Essays. Scribners. 
Vanoc II. I ama Heretic. Davies. 6s. 
EDITED BY DEREK VERSCHOYLE. The English Novelists. 
and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
STANLEY WALKER. Mrs. Astor’s Horse. Lane. 12s. 6d. 
EsME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. Good Talk. Lovat Dickson. 6s. 
HuMBERT WOLFE. The Pilgrim’s Way. Nicholson and Watson. §s. 
DouGLas Wooprurr. Dear Sir. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
RICHARD WYNDHAM. The Gentle Savage. Hutchinson. 


DRAMA 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH. Panic. Boriswood. 6s. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL. The English Theatre. Nelson. 6s. 

BERNARD SHAW. Three New Plays: The Simpleton of the Un- 
expected Isles. The Six of Calais. The Millionairess. 
1 Vol. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Lope DE VEGA. Four Plays. 


Monogram. Chapman and Hail. 12s. 6d. 
The Timeless Theme.. Nicholson and Watson. 


7s. 6d. 


Chatto 


12s. 6d, 


Scribners. tos. 6d. 


March 14, 1936. 
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ik 
= | eis. The SECOND OLDEST 
d 
Dee aces PROFESSION 
it C. DAY LEWIS 
. *,° . ; 
- 3 bg Edition, 5s. , A Study of the Prostitute’s 
ition limited to 100 signed ies, 10s. 6d. ) 
settee Business Manager ” 
4 ~ + ng Rete" cae poetical work is a play in the tradition 
of the medizval moralit ! ° Its th is the choice 
i- that must be made ~y <4 clinging Oo his old life by BEN L. REITMAN with a Preface by 
and trusting himself to the Flood. 
le DR. HARRY ROBERTS 
WORK FOR THE WINTER oe | —_ 
Times Literary Supplement: “Dr. Reitman has had a very 
JULIAN BELL wide experience of humanity and of the life of the underworld. 
* ; “ Although written quite unemotionally, his book is terrible 
ie Hogarth Living Posts Series, 3s. éd. reading, describing as it does an underworld of misery and disgust 
ee constantly impinging on the ordered social life of the community.” 
always finely focussed and its diction as ‘distinctive as the 
delicate intricacies of his thought.’’ Times Lit. Supp. — and spencer 
2. , 
i HITLER—a Biography 
| omnes by KONRAD HEIDEN 10’- net 
THE MARCHESA DR. G. P. GOOCH: “A thrilling story, rich in new material 
and told with at spirit.” 
| and Other Stories a er 
iS. 
s. K. SWINSTEAD-SMITH SELF AND PARTNERS (mostly Self) 
Is. 6d Being the reminiscences of C. J. HOLMES 
d. _— a 
n ‘*Miss Swinstead-Smith belongs very much to the present. 32 Collotype plates 18 net 
° oe aes Soe sey a real story-teller = o~. dl te SIR MICHAEL SADLER: “A loveable and happy book. historic- 
’ ae ally valuable and highly representative of the English temper. 
“Short stories which immediately put the author in the It is a self-portrait which inspires affection for the author and 
5S. ae ae eo Roabe Prese Journal. deep respect for his courage, fair-mindedness and self-restraint.” 
- P RECOLLECTIONS OF A PICTURE DEALER 
rilicism 
es | by AMBROISE VOLLARD . 32 Collotype plates 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF LORD IVOR CHURCHILL: “‘ Le pére Vollard has been an insti- 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS tution for over twenty-five years; somewhat of an enigma and 
with a reputation as a wit, his Memoirs were bound to excite 
|. COOPER-WILLIS very considerable curiosity. His book, with its racy style and 
25. its strong Parisian flavour, is full of precise and authentic 
’s 3s. 6d. information.” ir. eas 
‘* Anyone who believes that Branwell Bronté and not Emily 
B te ote Wuthering Heights should d Miss C . 
us Willis’s brief and devastating investigation.” Morning Post. EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM SPAIN 
od. by VALERIU MARCU 7’6 net 
ige Political Pamphlets New Statesman: “ Mr. Marcu’s exposition is not daubed 
with tendenciousness and propaganda ;. he is scholarly and fair. 
all. “The parallel between the German and the Spanish cases is 
THE LEAGUE AND ABYSSINIA extraordinary but he does not emphasise the parallel and this 
lge LEONARD WOOLF enhances the effectiveness of the book.” 
Is. — 
ppc aman a aac Fiction ————— 
“Anyone who gives a thought to the future of national 
m- security should read his arguments.’’ JVime and Tide. MUD AND STARS 
by ROBERT CLIVE 7’6 net 
on THE FUTURE OF COLONIES ROGER PIPPETT (Daily ye ow! : =e a -_ intelligent 
3 tale... The description of Berlin (seen through the selective eyes 
LEONARD BARNES of an English journalist) just before the pot boiled over and Hitle1 
1s seized power, would be hard to match for deftness and precision 
..- Here is a love-story in the haunting, modern, minor mode.”’ 
ito - one ~~ — a2 it is to }~ aves a | 
l it will have the widest possible sale.’’ Jaily Herald. 
THE TREMBLING OF THE SEA 
by BARBARA LUCAS 7’6 net 
6s. ON SOCIALISM R. ELLIS ROBERTS (News Chronicle): ‘‘ The first serious novel 
55- in English about the enthusiastic Communism of many of the 
LEO TOLSTOY best of the young people of our time. 
6d 1s. ** Miss Lucas is witty, tender, observant, sympathetic. A 
: , precis does scant justice to her novel—to its whispered irony 
oe Oe ae 7 ya ——— wer the Geet its finely heard dialogue, its flashes of satire, its profound, 
| unmawkish pity, and its high concern for human suffering.” 
Jn- — . - lo d + 
oo rHE HOGARTH PRESS © 10 orange st. london wez 
52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
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FRANZ WERFEL. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


The Eternal Road. Jarrolds. 21s. 
A Masque of Thomas Cranmer of Canter- 


bury. Oxford University Press. §s. 
EDUCATION 
Sir Haro_p BELLMAN. After School. Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 


PRoFESSOR Kart BREUL. Cassell’s German and English Diction- 
ary. Cassell. 6s. 

THe COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Harrap. 

D. W. HuGues. Careers for our Daughters. Black. 3s. 6d. 

KATHLEEN INNES. The League of Nations. Hogarth. 3s. 6d. 

WiLLiAM W. Jounson. The Gramophone in Education. Pitman. §s. 

EpITED BY JOHN RICKMAN. On the Bringing-up of Children. 


Routledge. 6s. 
MEDICAL 


Epwin W. Hirscu. The Powerto Love. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Emit Novak. The Woman Asks the Doctor. Christophers. 7s.6d. 

Dr. Harry Roperts. Euthanasia. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

D. StaRK Murray. Quacks and Quackery. Cobden-Sanderson. 
8s. 6d. 

T. A. Ross. An Enquiry into Prognosis in the Neuroses. 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


3 guineas. 


Cam- 


G.R. Scott. The History of Prostitution. Werner Laurie. 21s. 

JEAN RosTAND. Adventures Before Birth. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. BERTOLD PAUL WIESNER. Sex. Thornton Butterworth, 2s. 6d. 
FICTION 

M. R. ANARD. The Coolie. Lawrence and Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

Vicxt BAUM. The Career. Bles. 7s. 6d. 


T. O. BeacHcrorT. You Must Break Out Sometimes. Boris- 
wood. 7s. 6d. 
THEODORA BENSON. The Thing I Am. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


E. C. BENTLEY and H. WARNER ALLEN. 

Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Dorotuy BLack. Love in Exile. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

GEORGE BLAKE. David and Joanna. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

NICHOLAS BLAKE. Thou Shell of Death. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

E. F. BozMan. X Plus Y. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

FRANCIS YEATS BROWN. Murder by the Dozen. 
Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 

PEARL S. Buck. House of Earth. Methuen. 

THOMAS BurKeE. Murder at Elstree. 


Trent’s Own Case. 


Eyre and 


8s. 6d. 
Longmans. 6s. 


PauL CAIN. Fast One. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
ERSKINE CALDWELL. Kneel to the Rising Sun. Secker and 
Warburg. 7s. 6d. 


Morey CALLAGHAN. They Shall Inherit the Earth. 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

KAREL CAPEK. An Ordinary Life. 

JEANNE DE CASALIS. 

GABRIEL CHEVALLIER. 


Chatto 


Allen and Unwin. 
Mrs. Feather’s Diary. Heinemann. 
The Convenience of the Public. 


7s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
Secker 


and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 
Loyp CoLuins. Call Me Ishmael. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
RENE Crain. Adams. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


FRANCESCA CLAREMONT. Dead Waters. Arnold. 

JAMES CLEUGH. Dragons at Daybreak. Methuen. 

CoLeTTeE. The Cat. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

CONSTANCE COLINE. On with the New. Lovat Dickson. 

J. S. Cottts. The Sounding Cataract. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

MICHAEL COPELAND. Gulls Against the Sky. Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

FRANCIS DE CROISSET. Lady in Malacca. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. Rodeo. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

E. M. DELAFIELD. Faster! Faster!. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

SHAW DESMOND. London Pride. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

ALFRED DOBLIN. Men Without Mercy. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

A. DEN DOOLAARD. Express to the East. Barker. 8s. 6d. 

Hans Durry. Lucasta’s Wedding. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

JuLIAN Ducuip. A Cloak of Monkey Fur. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

WALTER DuRANTY. Veins of Granite. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

MARGIAD Evans. Creed. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

JaMes T. FARRELL. Studs Lonigan. Constable. 

RACHEL FERGUSON. A Harp in Lowndes Square. 

VaRDIS FisHeR. We are Betrayed. 

C. S. Forester. The General. Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

PauL Hervey Fox. A Lover. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

ERLE STANLEY GARDNER. The Case of the Caretaker’s Cat. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

MARTHA GELLHORN. 

VicToR GERMAINS. 

ALBERT GERVAIS. 

STELLA GIBBONS. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 
Cape. 
Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


The Trouble I’ve Seen. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Colonel to Princess. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Ma-Koei. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Lindsey and Pa. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


VaL GIELGUD and HOLT MARVELL. Rich 
and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

JoHN GioaG. Sweet Racket. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

WALTER GREENWOOD. Standing Room Only. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

BRYAN GUINNESS. A Week by the Sea. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

PauL GurK. Judas. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

F,. Hackett. The Green Lion. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

JoHN Hampson. Family Curse. Chapman and Hail. 

JAMES HANLEY. The Secret Journey. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

Eric Hatcu. Fly-by-Night. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Death in Budapest. 


Maurice Hinpus. Under Moscow Skies. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
J. L. Hopson. Carnival at Blackport. Gollancz. 
RAYMOND HOLDEN. Chance has a Whip. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


WINIFRED Hoitsy. South Riding. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
G. Homes. The Man Who Murdered Himself. Lane. 
LINTON C. Hopkins. The Candle. Foseph. 7s. 6d. 
M. Horpiey. Hortensius, Friend of Nero. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 
ANTHOLOGY OF HUNGARIAN SHorRT Stories. Nicholson and 
Watson. 
ALpous Huxtey. Eyeless in Gaza. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
GustTaF JANSON. The Old Man’s Coming. Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d. 
BRUNO JASIENSKY. Man Changes His Skin. Lawrence and 


7s. 6d. 


Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
ELIZABETH JENKINS. The Phoenix’ Nest. Gollancz. 
FRANZ Karka. The Trial. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


GINA Kaus. The Lovers. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
JAMES LaAveR. Panic Among Puritans. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Lewis E. Lawes. Cell 202. Rich and Cowan. 10s. 6d. 


ROSAMOND LEHMANN. The Weather in the Streets. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
LEONID LEONOV. Skutarevsky. Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d. 
STEFAN LORANT. Between Two Wars. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


ANTON MAKARENKO. The Road to Life. Stanley Nott. 7s. 6d. 
ARTHUR MACHEN. The Cosy Room. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 
CoMPTON MACKENZIE. Figure of Eight. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


J.G. MAcLEop. Overture to Cambridge. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


ETHEL MANNIN. The Pure Flame. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
MADELEINE Masson. Icara. Cresset Press. 3s. 6d 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Stories. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


STEPHEN MCKENNA. While of Sound Mind. Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 


ALAN MELVILLE. Warning to Critics. Skeffington. 7s. 6d. 

Mary MITCHELL. Maidens Beware. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

CHARLES MorGAN. Sparkenroke. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

JOHN Moore. Overture, Beginners! Dent. 7s. 6d. 

LEONARD O. Mostey. Sol Killed Her. Foseph. 7s. 6d. 

EDWIN and WILLA Murr. Night Over the East. Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 

PaT MULLEN. Hero Breed. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

L. H. Myers. Strange Glory. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

PauL Nizovoy. The Ocean. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

KATE O’BRIEN. Mary Lavelle. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

GEORGE ORWELL. Keep the Aspidistra Flying. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


MARIANNE Puiips. A House in Vienna. Lovat Dickson. 

KATHERINE ANNE PORTER. 
Stories. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

J. B. PrrestLey. They Walk in the City. 


7s. 6d. 
The Flowering Judas, and other 


Heinemann. 


MIKHAIL PRISHVIN. Jen Sheng: the Root of Life. Archer. §s. 
ELLERY QUEEN. Half-way House. Gollancz. 
JOHANN RABENER. Please Don’t Smile. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 


ExsaA Reep. A Man Forbid. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
GORONWY Rees. The Bridge. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Maurice L. RICHARDSON. The Bad Companions. Miles. 7s. 6d. 


JuLEs ROMAINS. Rising Danger. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

PROPOUNDED BY FRANKLIN D. ROoosEvELT. The President’s 
Mystery Story. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

OwEN RuTTER. Clear Waters. fFoseph. 7s. 6d. 

Max SALTMARSH. Highly Inflammable. Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

RAMON J. SENDER. Seven Red Sundays. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

EDWARD SHANKS. Old King Cole. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

JOSEPH SHEARING. The Golden Violet. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

VINCENT SHEEAN. Sanfelice. Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 

Eric SIEPMANN. Waterloo in Wardour Street. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

LANCE SIEVEKING. Silence in Heaven. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

SINBAD. Not Wisely. Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 

StnBAD. Yellow Half Moon. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

NAOMI RoyDE SMITH. All Star Cast. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN SOMMERFIELD. May Day. Lawrence and Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

R. SPEAIGHT. The Legend of Helena Vaughan. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. The Burning Cactus. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Jacques Spitz. L’Agonie du Globe. 


7s. 6d. 


Lane. 
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Announce 


LOAVES AND FISHES 
By Hereward Carrington 


A study of the Miracles, of the Resurrection, and of the Future 
Life in the Light of modern psychic knowledge. The author, 
who is Director of the American Psychical Institute, maintains 
that the miracles and other miraculous events in Christ’s life 
were “ supernormal’’ rather than “ supernatural,” and offers 
striking evidence in support of immortality. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE 
HOOVER ADMINISTRATION 


By W. S. Myers and W. H. Newton 


A factual, almost day by day narrative of the events of the four 
momentous years in American history, including for the first 
time a full account of what passed behind the scenes during 
the critical period which elapsed between the election of Mr. 
Roosevelt and his inauguration. 15s. net. 


Ready Shortly 


MY LIFE AND WORK 
By Dr. Adolf Lorenz 


The story of the spectacular, almost fabulous career of the great 
Austrian orthopaedic surgeon, written in easy conversational 
style, with sympathy, shrewdness, and much kindly humour. 

15s. net. 


THE LIVING JEFFERSON 
By James Truslow Adams 


Mr. Adams not only tells the story of Thomas Jefferson’s life, 
but explains and analyses Jeffersonian principles, and points out 
the extent to which they have been both followed and perverted 
by the Roosevelt administration. 12s. Gd. net 


AN ODYSSEY OF THE ISLANDS 
By Carl N. Taylor 


A stirring tale of adventure in the remote Philippines. The 
writer penetrated into the fastnesses of the head-hunters, crossed 
unexplored mountain ranges which he was assured no white 
man could safely traverse, and lived for a time with the Sea 
Gypsies of the Sulu Sea, whose floating villages were reputed to 
be taboo to all outsiders. 

Illustrated with photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


FOUR PLAYS 
By Lope de Vega 


Lope de Vega died three hundred years ago. Although one of 
the world’s great writers, his work has remained largely unknown, 
even in Spain, until our own day. This selection of his plays, 
with an Introduction by John Garrett Underhill, the translator 
of Benavente, is now for the first time offered to English readers. 

10s. 6d. net. 


REACTIONARY ESSAYS 
By Allen Tate 


This book brings together the best work of one of America’s 
most brilliant and provocative essayists. It includes essays on 
such contemporary figures as Archibald MacLeish, T. S. Eliot, 
Ezra Pound, and embraces a sane and illuminating philosophy of 
the function of letters and more particularly of poetry. 

7s. 6d. net. 


23 Bedford Square, London, W.C1 


THINKER’S 
LIBRARY 








The most popular Series ever—The 








H. G. Wells. 
Herbert Spencer. 
Ernst Haeckel. 
HUMANITY’S GAIN FROM UNBELIEF, 
and Other Selections from the Works of Charles Bradlaugh. 
ON LIBERTY. John Stuart Mill. 
H. G. Wells. 


Charles Darwin. 
Joseph McCabe. 
A. W. Benn. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. 
HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
GIBBON ON CHRISTIANITY. 

THE DESCENT OF MAN. Charles Darwin. 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND (Vol.D. H. 7. Buckle. 
ANTHROPOLOGY (2 vols.). (Iilus.) Sir E. B. Tylor. 
IPHIGENIA. Two plays by Euripides. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. 
AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. 

THE CHURCHES AND MODERN THOUGHT. Vivian Phelips. 
PENGUIN ISLAND. Anatole France. 
THE PATHETIC FALLACY: A STUDY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Llewelyn Powys. 
HISTORICAL TRIALS. Sir J]. Macdonell, K.C.B. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. J. M. Robertson 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. Winwood Reade. 
HEAD HUNTERS. Alfred C. Haddon. 
THE EVIDENCE FOR THE SUPERNATURAL. = /vor Li. Tuckett. 
THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT. James Thomson (“* B.V."’). 
IN THE BEGINNING. (Hlus.) Prof. G. Elliot Smith. 
Sir J. G. Frazer, O.M. 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 
ON COMPROMISE. John Viscount Morley, O.M 
A HISTORY OF THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Collet Dobson Collet. 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. Joseph McCabe. 
THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. Macleod Y carsley 
SAVAGE SURVIVALS. (lIllus.). J. Howard Moor 
THE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS. Anatole France 
THE OUTCAST. Winwood Reade 
PENALTIES UPON OPINION. H. Bradlaugh Bonner. 
OATH, CURSE, AND BLESSING. E. Crawley. 
FIRESIDE SCIENCE. (Illus.) Sir E. Ray Lankester. 
Prepared by Surg. Rear-Admiral Beadnell. 
HISTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. (illus.) 
THE WORLD’S EARLIEST LAWS. 
FACT AND FAITH. 


T. H. Huxley. 
Grant Allen. 
Sir Leslie Stephen. 


A. C. Haddon. 
Chilperic Edwards 
Prof. J. B. S. Haldane. 
MEN OF THE DAWN. (Illus.) Dorothy Davison 
THE MIND IN THE MAKING. James Harvey Robinson. 
THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 
(illus.) Charles Darwin. 

Revised and abridged by Surg. Rear-Admiral Beadnell.) 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYMAN (AND WOMAN). 4. £. Mander 
THE RELIGION OF THE OPEN MIND. Adam Gowans Whyte 
LETTERS ON REASONING. J M. Roberison 
THE SOCIAL RECORD OF CHRISTIANITY. Joseph McCabe 
FIVE STAGES OF GREEK RELIGION. Prof. Gilbert Murray. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS. Ernest Renan 
SELECTED WORKS OF VOLTAIRE, translated by Joseph McCabe 
WHAT ARE WE TO DO WITH OUR LIVES? H. G. Wells. 
DO WHAT YOU WILL. Aldous Huxley. 
CLEARER THINKING : Logic for Everyman. A. E. Mander. 


1’- 
or by post 1/3 from 


LONDON: WATTS & CO. 


Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Send for Complete Catalogue, and gratis copy of 
THE LITERARY GUIDE (monthly, 3d.) 


OF ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 


NET EACH 
CLOTHETTE 
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CHRISTINA STEAD. The Beauties and Furies Davies. 7s. 6d. 
G. B. STERN. No Love Interest. Hutchinson. 73. 6d. 

A. G. Street. The Gentleman of the Party. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

L. A. G. STRONG. Sergeant Death. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Ersu INAGAKI SuGimMoToO. A Daughter of the Nohfu. Hurst 
and Blackett. 12s. 6d. 

J. W. N. Suttivan. A Holiday Task. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

K. SWINSTEAD-SMITH. The Marchesa and other Stories. Hogarth. 
7s. 6d. 

NetTa Syrett. The Farm on the Downs. Bles. 5s. 

SyLviA THOMPSON. Third Act in Venice. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THERESA M. THOROLD. Eagle’s Nest. Miles. 7s. 6d. 

H. M. TOMLINSON. New Novel. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

W. TOWNEND. The Top Landing. Chapman and Hail. 

MarRTIN TREE. Shutters. Davies. 7s. 6d. 


EveLyN WauGH. A Volume of Short Stories. Chapman and 


Hall. 7s. 6d. 
H. G. WELLS. Man Who Could Work Miracles. Cresset Press. 
F.J. WHALEY. Reduction of Staff. Skeffington. 7s. 6d. 


The World Over. 
I'll Mourn You Later. 


EpiItH WHARTON. 
CATHARINE WHITCOMB. 


Appleton-Century. 7s. 6d. 
Chatto and 


Windus. 7s. 6d. 
ERNST WIECHERT. The Baroness. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
HENRY WILLIAMSON. The Flax of Dream. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
GopFREY WINN. Communion on Earth. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


KerttH WINTER. The Impassioned Pygmies. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


P. G. WopeHouseE. Young Men in Spats. Jenkins. 7s, 6d. 
Louris DE WoHL. Plunge into Life. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
VIRGINIA WooLF. The Years. Hogarth. 8s. 6d. 


BaRBARA WooTToN. London’s Burning. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Jack B. Yeats. The Amaranthers. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Far Forest. Hetnemann. 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY 


H. Bettoc. Reformation Portraits. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 
G. F. H. and J. BERKELEY. Italy in the Making. Cambridge 


University Press. 21s. 
J. B. BLtack. The Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1558-1603 Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


W.H. CLEMENTS. The Glamour and Tragedy of the Zulu War. 


Lane. 12s. 6d. 
Sir T. COMYN-PLATT. The Abyssinian Storm. Farrolds. 12s. 6d. 
M. Coryn. House of Orleans. Barker. 12s. 6d. 
G. G. CouLTon. Five Centuries of Religion. Vol. III. Getting 
and Spending. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 
PIERRE CRABITES. Clement VII and Henry VIII. Routledge. 


12s. 6d. 


H. G. Creet. The Birth of China. Cape. 15s. 

J. D. GrirritH Daviss. George the Third. Nicholson and 
Watson. 21s. 

L. E. ELLioTT-BINNS. Religion in the Victorian Era. Religious 
Tract. 165s. 

EDITED BY EDWARD Eyre. European Civilisation: Its Origin 


and Development. Oxford Press. Vol. IV, 18s. Vol. V, 25s. 


LippeLt Hart. The War in Outline. Faber. 2s. 6d. 
A. B. KeitH. A Constitutional History of India. Methuen. 153. 
A. Lops. The Prophets of Israel. Routledge. 16s. 


Str GEORGE MACMUNN. 
Sampson Low. {2 2s. 


The History of the Sikh Pioneers. 


FERDINAND MAINZER. Caesar’s Mantle. Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
W. L. McEtwee. The Reign of Charles V, 1516-1558. Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d. 

J. B. Morton. The Bastille Falls. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
ERSKINE Murr. Machiavelli and his Times. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
JOHN NortH. Gallipoli: The Fading Vision. Faber. 15s. 
THe RiGHtT Hon. Lorp OLIVIER. Jamaica. Faber. 18s. 

Cu. Petit-DuTAILLIS. The Feudal Monarchy. Routledge. 16s. 
C. S. Pumps. The Church in France. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR H. PIRENNE. Economic and Social History of Medizval 
Europe. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Epirep By C. W. PReviTE-ORTON and Z. N. BROOKE. 
Cambridge Medieval History. Cambridge Press. 50s. 

H. P. Prick. When Men Wore Muffs. Dent. 5s. 

M. and C.H.B.QUENNELL. The Good New Days. Batsford. 6s. 

EpiTreD BY J. HOLLAND Roses, A. P. NEWTON and E. A. BENIANS. 
The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Cambridge 
University Press. 35s. 

ARTHUR ROSENBERG. A History of the German Republic. 
Methuen. 

Dr. SANDERS. 


The 


15$s. 
Europe. 


Philip. 2s. 6d. 


ALAN GORDON SMITH. The Babington Plot. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

J. A. SPENDER. Great Britain, 1886-1936. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

RaLeH Straus. A History of Lloyds: Hutchinson. 18s. 

HAROLD TEMPERLEY. England and the Near East. Longmans. 25s. 

Dr. RosBert McNair WILSON. Women of the French Revolution. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 


JUVENILE 


Mr. Eliot’s Book of Pollicle Dogs and Jellicle Cats. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

BRYAN GUINNESS. Johnny and Jemima. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAM Fryer Harvey. We Were Seven. Constable. 8s. 6d. 

RuTH ZECHLIN. Bedtime Fun for Boys and Girls. Blackwell. 
2s. 6d. 


LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


The Agricultural Dilemma. King. 2s. 6d. 

Anarchy or World Order. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

W.S.ARMouR. Mankind at the Water-shed. Duckworth. §s. 

P. Nort Baker. Private Manufacture of Armaments. Gollancz. §s. 

SiR ERNEST BENN. Modern Government. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

NORMAN BENTWICH. Refugees from Germany, 1933-1935. Allen 
and Unwin. 6s. 

Str WILLIAM BEVERIDGE. 
mans. 3s. 6d. 

Britain Without Capitalists. Lawrence and Wishart. 8s. 6d. 

A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. A Popular Study of the World Popula- 
tion Problem. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Sir R. W. Carty e and A. J. CaRLyLe. A History of Medizval 
Political Theory in the West. Blackwood. 30s. 


Planning under Socialism. Long- 


Gustav CasseL. The Downfall of the Gold Standard. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 
GEOFFREY CROWTHER. Ways and Means. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


G. D.H. Core. Fifty Propositions About Money and Politics, 
Stanley Nott. 6d. 

MARTEN CUMBERLAND AND RAYMOND HARRISON. Stanley Nott. 
3s. 6d. 

GEORGE DANGERFIELD. The Strange Death of Liberal England, 
1910-1914. Constable. 15s. 

Pror. H. H. DoODWELL. India. 
3s. 6d. each. 

R. PatMe Dutt. World Politics, 1918-1935. 

Pau EtnziG. Monetary Reform in Theory and Practice. 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 

THE Hon. Mr. Justice H. V. Evatt. The King and His 
Dominion Governors. Oxford University Press. 15s. 


Parts I and II. Arrowsmith. 


Gollancz. §s. 
Rout- 


Y. M. Gosiet. The Twilight of Treaties. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
L. C. GRAHAM-Drixon. Leading Cases on Income Tax. Pit- 
man. 305. 


H. R. G. GREAVES. 
Methuen. 5s. 

ProF. Dr. GOTTFRIED HABERLER. The Theory of International 
Trade. Translated by Alfred Stonier and F. C. Benham. 
Hodge. 21s. 

CICELEY HAMILTON. Modern Ireland. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

J. F. Horrasin. The Opening-up of the World. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

HENRY Houston. The Fundamentals of Money. King. 10s. 

Group OF INVESTIGATORS. The Yellow Spot: The Extermination 
of the Jews in Germany. Gollancz. §s. 

T. A. Jackson. Dialectrics: The Logic of Marxism and its 
Critics. Lawrence and Wishart. 10s. 6d. 

AuREL KOLNAI. The War Against the West. 
of the Nazi Mind. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Haroip J. Laskt. The Rise of European Liberalism. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Emit LENGYEL. A Million Dictators. 
Lenin’s Selected Works. 12 Volumes. 
5s. each. 

W. F. LESTRANGE. 
Pror. H. Levy. 

Gollancz. §s. 
ProressorR H. Levy. The New Industrial System in England. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
HEINZ LIEPMANN. “ 
7s. 6d. 
THE COUNTESS OF LISTOWEL. 
Women. Chapman and Hall. tos. 6d. 
EMILIo Lussu. Enter Mussolini. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
HucH MacD1armMip. Red Scotland. Rontledge. §s. 
E. D. MarTIN. Farewell to Revolution. Routledge. 


Raw Materials and International Control. 


A Cross-Section 


Allen and 


Cassell. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 


Wasted Lives. 
Dialectical Materialism : 


Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
A Critical Study. 


. will be punished with death.” Harrap. 


The Monstrous Regiment of 


12s. 6d. 
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General 
GEORGE Vv Arthur Bryant 


“A record, short, simple and sublime . . 
A book for everyone. 


D. = Somervell in The Observer 
5/- 
ROBESPIERRE G. 7. Renier 
“A vivid picture of ‘The Man with the 


infinite variety of posthumous reputations 
. e “é 

ranging from sainthood to degeneracy 
Manchester Evening News 


5/~ 
FOOTSTEPS OF WARFARE R. L. Worrall 


Have there always been wars? Must 
there always be war? A brilliant study 
from the left. 


7/0 


ENGLISH ART AND ENGLISH SOCIETY 


c 


OY 
T. Asherott 
Enslish Painting, Architecture, Music 
and Literature from 1660 = 1914 








A Selection of PITMAN’S Spring Books 


A TREASURY OF MODERN POETRY 
Edited by R. L. Mécroz. An unusual anthology con- 
taining copyright poems by 69 different poets. Out- 
standing for the many long poems included. 7/6 net. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT A JOURNALIST 
By Sypney A. Mosetey. RADIO TIMES says: “ One 


of the most candid docu: hat Fleet Street has yet 


produced.” | 10 = net. 
PERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Morey Dainow. A guide to the development of 
character and personality, by a well-known psychologist. 

5/- net 
a peeranmNtE 2 


By Howarp D. McKinney ar . R. Ap . & 
delightful guide to musical appreciatiot L. Tha — 
121 6 net. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 

STILL LIFE PAINTING IN GIL COLOURS 

$y Leonarp Ricumonp, R.O.1., R.B.A. With 18 colour 

plates and numerous black and white illustrations. 
12/6 net. 

THE GRAMOPHONE IN EDUCATION 

By Wiciiam W. Jounson. This interesting book “i 

how the gramophone can be ised for instruction in the 

class or at home. 5/- net. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
An Introductory Outline jor the General Reader. 
By H. C. F. Hoteare, B.Sc.(Econ.). 2/6 net. 


Order from a- bookseller or direct (postage extra) from 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 





Fi ‘tion 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL Ruth; 


The creat new hotel book praised by Helen 
Simpson, Cyril Connolly, A.G. Macdonell. 
“Goes with a tremendous swing. 


L. P. Hartley 
SHUTTERS Martin Ir 


‘Warmly recommended ~ Francis Iles 


Maer 


Phyllis Bentley 
Richard King 


“Very real and alive 


1 4 
“It is all very well done 


ANNA CRAFT Richard Ford 
“Well written and instructive in its 
emotional observation” Birmingham Post 
“Distinguished by considerable insight 


and sincerity limes L iterar) Supplement 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GREGORY GORM 


by 


Harry Graham 
“Must be one of the funniest books is 
Enslish Glasgow Herala 
“| have laughed and laughed 
Gerald Gould 
7/5 each 





DAVIES 


THE CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY 


By Donatp Maconocutr \ handy, practical guide 
to the craft of short story writing and selling. The old 
hand as well as the novice will profit by reading this 
book. Ready Shortly. About 3/6 1 


THE COMPLETE JOURNALIST 
By Fr. J. Ma NSFIELD. A the Trouc rh guide to evel DN: 
of newspaper work. The TIMES LITER ARY SUP 


PLEMENT ‘says: “ It is a cor and valuable 
book for jou nalists, whethe beeinners, establi 
ctitioners, or those not ye ; 1e craft.” 
12/6 : 


CONTRACT AND PL APOND BRIDG . 
By ae agers Aucti plave vho w 
learn Contract and Plafond find thi isef 
tuition urse. 16: 

ADVENTURES WITH THE ZOO MAN 
By Davin Sern-Smirn, F.Z.S., etc., Curator of M: 
mals and Birds at the Zoo. (“The Zoo M: 

B.B.C. London Children’s Hour.) With many char 


photographs and drawings 3/6 
TALKING OF ANIMALS..... 
By Gtapys Davinson, F.Z.S. Contair 


ngnttul es of anima! i : eli-know 

the Midland Regional! 4 hildren’ Hie 
plate . 3/6 net. Ready shorti} 

PROFITS FROM 
SHORT- — INVESTMENT 
And He To Make 7 

By W. Cot Seesiedil \ ( 
stock market anticipation 3/6 
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AREAS 


The Commissioner for England and Wales and the Com- 
missioner for Scotland who were appointed to tackle the 
many economic and social problems in the depressed areas 
have issued their 2nd Reports, which now complete the 


SPECIAL 


account of their first year’s work. Report for Scotland, 
Cmd. 5089. 6d. (7d.) Report for England and Wales, 
Cmd. 5o0go. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 


ETHIOPIA AND ITALY 


Documents relating to the dispute 

The text of nine documents, etc., covering the period 18th 
September to 12th December, 1935. Cmd. 5054. 4d. (5d.) 
Documents and Proceedings of the League of Nations. 
October 7th, 1935, to January 22nd, 1936. Cmd. 5071. 
Is. (1s. 1d.) 

Correspondence in connection with the application of 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
January, 1936. Cmd. 5072. 2d. (2}d.) 

Report of the Committee of experts regarding petroleum 


and its derivatives, by-products and residues. February, 


1936. Cmd. 5094. 9d. (10d.) 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
The annual report of the Department of Scientific 


and Industrial Research for the year 1934/35 records the 
progress of a growing amount of state-assisted research work. 
“No other document gives such a comprehensive picture 
of the way in which science has been mobilised in the service 
of every aspect of our national needs, whether of the great 
departments of State, industry, municipal services or of the 
35. (35. 3d.) 


everyday wants of the home.” —Nature. 


TITHES 


The whole question of Tithe Rentcharge in England and 
Wales has been reviewed by a Royal Commission, whose 
report is now ready. The general survey which forms 
Part I of the Report provides a very interesting summary 
of the history of tithe and of the difficulties in the present 
position. ‘The remainder of the Report is devoted to a 
scheme for extinguishing tithes and for the necessary pro- 


visions during the transitional period and to the many other 


questions arising from the Commission’s proposals. Cmd. 
5095. 25. (25. 2d.) 

A Statement by His Majesty’s Government on the report 
was published simultaneously. Cmd. S012. 2d. (24d.) 


The verbatim Minutes of Evidence taken before the Com- 
mission have been published in separate daily parts, the 
prices of which will be supplied on request. Part 21 con- 
tains the appendices to the Minutes of Evidence and an 


73. 6d. (75. od.) 


index to the Evidence as a whole. 7 


The survey of the Moral and Material Progre S 
for 1933/34 presents 
the myriad aspects of 


of India 

the year a comprehensive general 

ot life. Agri 

culture, industry, commerce, health and education are 
6d. (35. 9d.) 


review Indian 


among the many topics discussed. 35. 


include postage 


Those 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON 
I DINBURGH 120, Georg 


Ma iESTER: York 


1/1 prices ave net. in brackets 


Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
e St CARDIFF 1, St. Andrew's Cres, 
8o, Chichester Street 


Street BeLFAST 


Or through any bookseller 




















ARCHIBALD McDouGaLL. Modern Conveyancing. Pitman. 21s 
The New Survey of London Life and Labour. Volume IX: 
Life and Leisure. King. 173. 6d. 


W. OakEsHoTT. Commerce and Society. Oxford University 


Press. 7s. 6d. 
RUDOLF OLDEN. Prussianism: Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
Our Lords and Masters. Hale. 
PaDMoRE. How Britain Rules Africa. Wishart. 10s. 6d. 
E. J. PATTERSON. Jugo-Slavia. Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 


A. RADFoRD. Patterns of Economic Activity. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

A. W. RATHER. Planning Under Capitalism. King. 93s. 

WiILLiaAM A. Rosson. The Government and Mis-government of 
London. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. WILHELM RopKE. Crises and Cycles. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

CHRISTOPHER SAUNDERS. Seasonal Variations in Employment in 


Great Britain. Longmans. 15s. 
GERHARD SCHACHER. Central Europe and the Western World. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
STEPHEN SPENDER. Approach to Communism. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
Dr. JOHANNES Stove. The British Empire. Lane. tos. 6d. 


JOHN STRACHEY. Communism for Britain and America: A 
General Introduction. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

DaniEL Tuwaite. The Seething African Pot. 

Leo Toxistoy. On Socialism. Hogarth. 1s. 

R. J. Truptm. British Banks and the London Money Market. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

FREDA UTLEY. Japan’s Feet of Clay. Faber. 15s. 

PROFESSOR. HUGO VALENTIN. Anti-Semitism Historically and 
Critically Examined. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

C. VAN VOLLENHOVEN. ‘TRANSLATED BY W. HorSFALL CARTER. 
The Law of Peace. Macmillan. 

AuBREY WapbeE. The War of the Guns. 


Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. R. L. WorraAt. Footsteps of Warfare. Davies. 7s. 6d. 
CaRL C. ZIMMERMAN and MERLE E. FRAMPTON. Family and 


Williams and Norgate. 


MUSIC 


M. D. Catvocoress! and GERALD ABRAHAM. 
Music. Duckworth. 18s. 

Ep. Francis M. M. Cowper. Spiritual Songs. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

CANON E. H. FELLowes. William Byrd. Oxford Press. 15s. 

Ceci. Gray. Predicaments—or Music and the Future. Oxford 


Society. 15s. 


Masters of Russian 


University Press. 7s. 6d. 
CHARLOTTE HALDANE. Music, My Love! Barker. §s. 
W. J. Turner. Music. Pitman. 5s. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. ALFRED ADLER. Challenge to Mankind. Lane. 18s. 
AuGust AICHHORN. Wayward Youth. Putnam. Ios. 6d. 
Dr. A. F. BENTLEY. Behaviour, Knowledge, Fact. Walliams 


and Norgate. 15s. 


MARGARET Eastwoop. The Influence of Pascal on Modern 
Thought. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

ETIENNE GILSON. The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy. Sheed 
and Ward. 15s. 

WERNER JAEGER. Paideia. Blackwell. 15s. 


WILLIAM McDouGAaLL. Psycho-Analysis and Social Psychology. 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM. Order and Life. Cambridge Press. tos. 6d. 
THEODOR REIK. The Unknown Murderer. Hogarth. 12s. 6d. 
A. D. Ritcutz. The Natural History of Mind. Longmans. 155. 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Western and Indian Thought. Hodder 
and Stoughton. §s. 


Boris SOKOLOFF. The Achievement of Happiness. Archer. 8s. 6d. 
EDWARD SZEKELY. Cosmos, Man and Society. Translated by 


Purcell Weaver. Daniel. 15s. 

EDWARD WESTERMARCK. The Future of Marriage in Western 
Civilisation. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

JosEPpH WICKSTEED. The Challenge of Childhood. Chapman and 
Hall. 10s 6d. 

POETRY 
JULIAN Bett. Work for the Winter. Hogarth. 3s. 6d. 
EDITED BY G. BOTTOMLEY and D. W. HarpInGc. The Collected 


Poems of Isaac Rosenberg. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
ELIZABETH DaryusH. The Last Man and Other Verses. Oxford 


University Press. §s. 

TRANSLATED BY GEORGE DILLON. Selected Poems of Charles 
Baudelaire. Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 

T.S.Ettor. Collected Poems. Faber. 7s. 6d. 
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C. Day Lewis. Noah and the Waters. Hogarth. §s. 
RopeRT NATHAN. Selected Poems. Constable. §s. 


Herpert E. PALMER. The Vampire. Dent. 3s. 6d. 
Miucwaet Roperts. Poems. Cape. §s. 

EpitH Sirweit. Selected Poems. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 
W. J. Turner. Songs and Incantations. Dent. 2s. 6d. 


Tre PorMs OF WILLIAM WATSON, 1878-1935. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
LAURENCE WHISTLER. The Emperor Heart. Heinemann. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

C.F. ANprEws. St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Hodder and Stoughton. 
55. 

Louis BERTRAND. The Art of Suffering. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY A. Cook. The Old Testament. Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

Amprosius CzAKO. Easter Eve. Blackwell. §5. 

JoHN Donovan. The Authorship of St. John’s Gospel. 
Oates and Washbourne. 10s. 6d. 

Eric Git. The Necessity of Belief. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

PETER GREEN. Faith and Service. S.C. M. 2s. 

EDITED BY THE Rev. G. L. H. Harvey. The Church and the 
Twentieth Century. Macmillan. 165s. 

Tue REV. PRoFEssor LEONARD Hopcson. 
Faith and Philosphy. Longmans. 6s. 

W.R. MattHews. The Hope of Immortality. S.C. M. 3s. 6d 

FRANCOIS Mauriac. God and Mammon. Sheed and Ward. 
2s. 6d. 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 

THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
woode. 2s. 6d. 

CANON C. E. RAvEN. Evolution and the Christian Concept of 
God. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

HuGH J. SCHONFIELD. The History of Jewish Christianity 


Burns 


The Grace of God in 


Magdalen Studies. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 
The Fool Hath Said. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Church and State. Eyre and Spottis- 


Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE. Christianity in Thought and Practice. S.C.M. 
3s. 6d. 


TRANSLATED BY G. T. THOMSON. The Doctrine of the Word of 
God. Clark. 18s. 

HERBERT THURSTON, S. J., and Ernest HUunr. 
For and Against. Chapman and Hail. 6s. 

EDITED HERBERT THURSTON. Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 


Burns Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 


Spiritualism— 


TRANSLATED BY HELEN WADDELL. The Desert Fathers. Con- 

stable. 
SCIENCE AND TECHNIQUE 

H. S. BELLAMY. Moons, Myths and Man. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

J. D. Bernat. The Social Function of Science. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 

W. L. Brace. Electricity. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

E. H. Carrier. The Pastoral Heritage of Britain. Christophers. 
ros. 6d. 

A. FREDERICK COLLINS. The New World of Chemistry. Lippin- 


cott. 10s. 6d. 
J. G. CROWTHER. Soviet Science. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
E. EKWALL. The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
names. Oxford University Press. 16s. 
Sir ALFRED EWING. Thermodynamics for Engineers. 
University Press. 21s. 
BENJAMIN FARRINGTON. Science in Antiquity. 


Cambridge 


Thornton Butter- 


worth. 2s. 6d. 
WiLtiAM H. Georce. The Scientist in Action. Williams and 
Norgate. 10s. 6d. 


GERALD HEARD. Exploring the Stratosphere. Nelson. 3s. 6d 


W. Hertter. The Quantum Theory of Radiation. Oxford 


University Press. 17s. 6d. 


EDITED BY JOSEPH JASTROW. The Story of Human Error. Appleton- | 


Century. 12s. 6d. 
ALFRED C. KINSEY. New Introduction to Biology. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
Louis C. S. MANSFIELD. 
Maclehose. 2s. 6d. 
CHRISTOPHER PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE. 
liams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 
STUART ROBERTSON. The Development of Modern English. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
S. ROssELAND. Theoretical Astrophysics. Oxford Press. 25s. 
F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR. The World of Science. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
BRIGADIER H. S. L. WINTERBOTHAM. A Keyto Maps. Blackie. §s. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE WoLFF. Studies in Hand-reading. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 





The Solution of Codes and Ciphers. | 


Objective Evolution. Wil- | 


meme Williams & Norgate sx 


The Making of 
Modern Iraq 


By HENRY A. FOSTER 
A carefully documented record of Iraq’s progress 
towards nationhood. 


April 


IWustrations and Maps 15/- net 





A History of American 
Foreign Relations 


By LOUIS M. SEARS, Ph.D. 


The importance of this book to English readers 
may be summed up in the author’s dictum that 


American foreign relations have become a part 
and an ever increasing part of the history of 
mankind. 

A pril 15/- net 





Family and Society 
A Study of the Sociology of 
Reconstruction. 


By CARL C. ZIMMERMAN 
and MERLE E. FRAMPTON 
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. .. an important and carefully conducted piece 
of research work.’’—Church Times. 
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Four Miss Pinkertons 


By RACHEL K. DAVIS 


The author’s « xperien es of four Girl-Schools and 
their Head two in England, on 
France and one in Germany. 


April 1/6 9 
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The Scientist in Action 


By Dr. WILLIAM GEORGE 


Deals with the common similarities 
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SOME OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


D. E. STEVENSON’S 
THE EMPTY WORLD 
7/6 net 


A fascinating romance of the future which 
moves with commendable speed and precision. 
A quite noteworthy achievement. 


FRANCES MOCATTA’S 
NIGHT-CLUB HARVEST 
7/6 net 


Current Literature: ‘ Messrs. Herbert Jenkins 
have made a real find in Frances Mocatta. 
A most entertaining book.” 


WYNDHAM MARTYN’S 
HOUSE OF SECRETS 
7/6 net 


Anthony Trent, the hero of a hundred 
escapades, is very much in evidence in this, 
the latest account of his adventures. 


ALEXANDER WILSON’S 
GOVERNOR WALLACE 
7/6 net 


Truth: “A decidedly successful effort ... 
mysterious and exciting.” 


Observer: “ Rightly known as an enthraller.” 


FATHER J. S. M. WARD'S 
THE TILEY FAMILY 
7/6 net 


Sunday Referee: “A warm-hearted story of 
cockney life by one who knows it.”’ 


HERBERT 
4 4 


J. STORER CLOUSTON’S 
SCOTS WHA HA’E 


7/6 net 


Times: ‘‘ No one ...can afford to miss any- 


thing so shrewd and lively ...a joyous piece 
of farce.” 


NORMAN EDWARDS’ 
DILEMMA 


7/6 net 
Sunday Times: “Let me announce Dilemma 
as a splendid thriller... terror and suspense 
are tightly packed.” 


JOHN GOODWIN’S 
ABOVE THE LAW 


7/6 net 


Mr. Goodwin’s many admirers will find much 
to their liking in this rapidly moving, and 
accurately worked out thriller. 


LILIAN CLIFFORD’S 
LITTLE FRENCH GIRL 


7/6 net 


A delightful story of the love of a man for 
a woman, of their hopes and desires and of 


their inevitable parting. 


KATHLEEN LINDSAY’S 
SEA SCANDAL 
7/6 net 
Birmingham Gazette: “Drama as well as 
romance on a wonderful trip.”’ 


JENKINS 
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NEW NOVELS 


Men and Brethren. By J. G. Cozzens. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Head Office. By HuGu Preston. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Friendly Relations. By Auprey Lucas. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The Croatian Shirt. By T.S. Marie. Barker. 7s. 6d. 
Sweet Racket. By Jonn Gioac. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


The Darkling Plain. By Haro_p Forp Rosset. 

' 7s. 6d. 

To help publishers, authors, etc., I have reverted to the 
starring system for novels, as it seems the simplest method of 
classification. One star means “ recommended,” a novel above 
the average for the week, two stars means “‘ highly recommended,” 
or one of the best novels of the month, and three stars means a 
quite exceptional novel, one that does something to hold up for 
a moment the endless landslide towards mediocrity in what was 
ence the art of Flaubert and of Henry James. No stars are given 
unless books are readable, that is to say unless they possess what 
is Called narrative power, or, in the case of pictorial novels without 
a plot, some inducement to make the reader turn over the next 
page. Before we attack the novels for this week, I should like 
to mention two novels which I have been accused of being unfair 
to; both have since been praised to me by discriminating writers. 
One is Diary from a Dustbin, by H. B. Cresswell, and the other 
Follow Thy Fair Sun, by Viola Meynell. Somebody also thought 
that because I wrote that A Handful of Dust was the first novel of 
Evelyn Waugh’s in which the hero was a bore, that I meant that 
the book was a bore. Actually I have just re-read it, in the feverish 
way in which one reads a book one enjoys when one should be 
domg something else, and found it to improve on re-reading. I 
think it is far the best thing he has done and one of the three or 
four outstanding novels of the last two years. Just as the A.A. 
chose the Lion at Guildford to be the typical representative, the 
archetype, of the three-star hotel, so I choose 4 Handful of Dust 
to be my yardstick for the three-star novel. 

** Men and Brethren describes twenty-four hours in the life of 
a New York clergyman. He is an Episcopalian, the equivalent of 
eur Church of England clergyman. He does not agree with 
Methodists, Buchmanites, Anglo-Catholics and Reman Catholics. 
His religion seems practical and prosaic beside theirs, but we see 
him doing more good and doing it more quickly and more sensibly 
than any of the other denominational leaders in the parish, and 
also finding time, in the hot summer day, to brush up his doctrine. 
His work lies among a variety of people, fashionable women, a 
wild young high-brow poet, an Anglo-Catholic “ brother,’’ who 
leaves his monastery on a “ grave charge ” ; nothing could be less 
like the existence in an English rectory, and all is related in a 
direct, intelligent, purposeful style. 


Constable. 


Ernest said, “The purpose of marriage is the propagation of 
children and the subsequent rearing of them in a Christian home. 
‘When that isn’t the result, it has no purpose, and having no purpose 
is likely to become.irksome and futile. 1 see no reason why you should 
continue to live with Lee, if you don’t want to live with him. But 
you'd miss him. You’ve lived with him for ten years. That’s the 
most important thing. Perhaps you didn’t hke it all, but a person, 
in your position, at least, wouldn’t continue for ten years anything 
that was really unendurable. Consequently I don’t think there’s any 
sense in divorcing him.”’ He filled the glass of vermouth and broken 
ice with soda and pushed it over to her. “* That’s all I have to say, 
my dear. I can’t give you advice of any value or interest to you, 
because we don’t regard the same things as valuable or interesting.” 


This will give you some idea of the kind of hero Mr. Cozzens has 
chosen and the way in which the book is written. It is altogether 
vivid, exciting and unusual, and makes, as a novel, a deep impres- 
sion on one. 

*Head Office is another one-day-one-book affair. For a first 
novel it is brilliant—the picture of a day in a big London office 
seen through the eyes of half-a-dozen people. It succeeds because 
there are not too many characters, they are skilfully chosen, and 
admirably rendered as the conventional clerks, typists, and 
managing directors that they are—or they wouldn’t be there— 
yet all are, in their own way, original and human. There is 
plenty of drama in the office, and the day ends up with a marriage 
and a murder—it is in that respect like Grand Hotel, than which 
it is a more genuine book, because the author has a more genuine 
sense of values. He does not often say so, but he makes it very 
plain that much is wrong with a system under which half the 
population spend all the daylight sitting in a room, on a chair, 





and worrymg about their future. 
his future. 


The vexed question of aeroplane versus battleship was being argued 
everywhere. Titbits of horrible knowledge concerning poison gases 
and incendiary bombs . . . were tickling the imagination of millions 
all over the world. . . . Far more interesting than reading about 
some obscure discovery in the cure of cancer, or a new plan for 
relieving unemployment. Why was it? Why is the fire fascinating 
even to the child who has been burnt ? 

*Friendly Relations is a delightful novel, less realist and more of 
a comedy than Head Office, but also satisfying, because it paints 
a clear picture of middle-class business men and their wives and 
children. To several prosperous brothers and sisters returns the 
long-lost elder brother from India. Thinking he is a millionaire 
they alter their behaviour accordingly and are finally taught a 
lesson. This central theme of the book allows for a good deal of 
discerning satire, as in Compton Mackenzie’s Poor Relations. The 
love-affair between one of the nephews and a girl called Brenda, 
a creature of the uneasy demi-monde of Fulham, is in a different 
vein, seldom has that familiar female type, a mixture of respecta- 
bility, pose, cupidity, and passion, been so weil-analysed nor her 
sad and oft-recurring predicament been so accurately described. 
But it’s a gay, light, Sunday afternoon novel all the same. 

The Croatian Shirt is the only talkie-novel for the week. 
is the beginning : 
In December that year the weather was very cold. On the Sunday 
more snow came, and although it did not lie in the city, the hilis 
outside Vienna were white. They stood out sharply in the late 
afternoon against a grey sky that meant more snow, and the trees 
were black against the white of the hills. The evening, were grey, 
and it got colder than ever at night. ... I walked through the 
Hofburg and down towards the Opera. Opposite the statue of Mozart 
I crossed the road and went into the bar of the hotel. 
Now I wonder what that reminds us of ? I showed it to my friend 
Spud Crout, author of Heels, Punks and They've a Name for 
That in the Navy, who writes “ I’ve sent that book straight down 
to my agents for the boys to find out if I wrote it. And if not, 
get this : the guy that did is going to get the way he’s got to get 
what he’s going to get. Get that!” 

Otherwise, except for one excruciating sentence (“‘ Let’s get all 


Mr. Preston also worries about 
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Hitler’s Coup 


has given this book extraordinary 
topicality and significance 


The Twilight 
of Treaties 


by Y. M. GOBLET 








Published quietly a week ago, this book has 
suddenly become extraordinarily apt. In it an 
eminent French geographer, a learned and 
very original thinker, studies the growing 
disrespect for treaties. 

J.L. GARVIN: “It is an excellent contribution 
to a subject which, one way or another in the next 


two years, will probably make the whole difference 
to the world.” 


TIMES: “entrancing study... it is no mean feat 
that within the space: of 270 pages he should have | 
| 





been able to survey pretty well the whole of the 
modern world ; his wide range of study is evident in 
every chapter . . . it is stimulating to have the views 
of so learned and untrammelied a thinker and 
geographer as M. Goblet at a time when revision 
of treaties is being so hotly debated.’’ 
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religious. Did I ever tell you that I had an ancestor who was a 
Cardinal complete with hat and all.’”) The Croatian Shirt is a very 
readable, pleasant, and exciting thriller with a charming central 
European background. The Bar of the Bristol Hotel, Prague, 
Zagreb, Buda-Pest all bob up agreeably, and the descriptions of 
the fighting in Vienna are first rate. Excellent train-stuff. Sweet 
Racket is one of those plausible, but slightly too improbable and 
irritating novels about tough life in America which betray their 
English origin. The slang often seems not quite right, the English 
attitude to love, so different from the American, creeps in, and one 
gets that impression of a good fellow going slightly wrong all the 
time that one finds in the American books of Wodehouse and 
Linklater. However, I lent it to an American who thought it 
highly amusing. 

The Darkling Plain is a first novel by a young author who can 
obviously write—but the material; three dull young men and 
their dull courtships—one can’t manage it, and I foundered about 
page 200. Mr. Harold Ford Rossetti has wit, he is observant, 
admires E. M. Forster, preserves an arrogant Cambridge integrity 
among the inchoate unintelligent vastness of London, but he cannot 
dominate it. I give the first sentences to show how good he may 
one day be. 

** New Zealand,” said Mr. Almond, handing the small snapshot. 

Henry’s head was throbbing as he took it. “‘ Ah,” he said. There 
were Mrs. Almond and her sister, dim ; behind was a tree. . 
** Now this,”’ said Mr. Almond, having passed by two or three as 
of insufficient merit, “‘ is particularly interesting.”’ Henry took it. 
“ Along this road,” said Mr. Almond, “‘ our Lord must many 
times have walked.” CYRIL CONNOLLY 


NEEDED—A CONSTITUTION 
The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, 1918-1935. 


By Sir ALFRED ZIMMERN. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


A book by one of the most outstanding University teachers 
of the post-war period in the field of international relations can 
hardly fail to attract widespread attention. Sir Alfred has 
attempted the ambitious task of examining, from the angle of the 
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political scientist, methods of co-operation -between States and, 
in particular though not exclusively, the League of Nations, and 
their connection with the establishment of a Rule of Law in 
international relations. His method is, first, to survey in an 
introductory section, constituting rather less than a third of the 
book, the main elements of the system of international relations 
before the Great War; secondly, to describe the framing of the 
Covenant and trace in the completed text the various strands 
of ideas which had gone to its making; thirdly, to sketch the 
history of the fate of these ideas in the practice of the League 
down to 1935. Two final chapters discuss the methods of work 
of the Council, Assembly and Secretariat and the relations between 
the League and the Old Diplomacy. 

The main thesis of the book is that the absence of a “ consti- 
tution ’’—a term which is used interchangeably with “ society” 
and “ world-society ” and left otherwise undefined—destroys the 
possibility of a Rule of Law. Inthe absence of a Rule of Law, the 
rules of international law are “little more than a decorous name 
for the convenience of Chancellories ” to be observed or set aside 
at the will of any of the subjects of international law. The influence 
of international law in our time is ascribed to “ adoration of the 
wig and gown” as “ substitute-religions in legal trappings.” 
This view is surely a little too sweeping. 

Apart from the difficulty of the concept of a Rule of Law as 
précedent to the acceptance of rules of law, it underestimates the 
significance of the considerable body of rules of international 
law which have been patiently formed and continuously observed 
in the daily regulation of inter-state conduct. Few international 
lawyers to-day would maintain that the existing body of rules is 
adequate for contemporary conditions. But does Sir Alfred 
seriously contend that the non-existence of rules in many spheres 
of international conduct destroys the legal character of rules which 
have for decades and in more cases than the reader would be led 
to expect for centuries, regulated other spheres ? The fact that 
“the peoples of the world know little of them” is an argument 
in favour of educational reform, not of a denial of their obligatory 
character. A great many citizens of every country are daily making 
pleasant and unpleasant discoveries about municipal rules of 
law to which they are undoubtedly subject. 

The question really at issue concerns the degree of consciousness 
of community between the subjects of the international legal 
system necessary for ensuring political and economic security. 
The nature of the issue and the adequacy of the contribution made 
by existing methods of co-operation between states might have 
been clearer if some account had been given of “ the stuff and 
substance of international politics’ during the pre-war and the 
post-war period. But, apart from a few incidental references, 
Sir Alfred intentionally avoids this field. What, then, is to be the 
scope of the Rule of Law ? Is it to be built upon the direct asso- 
ciation of individual citizens with negotiated rules of international 
conduct ? If so, how does it differ from that incipient world- 
government which is condemned as a vague dream of which 
“cobwebs still linger in some old-fashioned minds to-day ”’ ? 
If not, in what respects does it differ from the existing position ? 

The reader is thus left rocking in a rudderless boat, almost 
defenceless against the buffets of Sir Alfred’s brilliant style and 
daring analogies. 

A number of statements on more detailed points might also be 
criticised. The history of official negotiations for the allocation 
of wavelengths since 1929, for example, is very far from demon- 
strating that “ it has not proved difficult since the war to convince 
people of the desirability and the urgency of uniformity.” In 
another chapter Sir Alfred expresses himself as having been 
whole-heartedly in favour of “ the knitting together of the Covenant 
and the Kellogg Pact.” But while the attempted remodelling 
of the dispute articles of the Covenant is condemned, he gives no 
indication as to how “ the knitting together ” was to be achieved by 
any method, other than a remodelling, which would not have 
made nonsense of this section of the Covenant. Similarly, hints 
are dropped in a long footnote on disarmament that a regional 
approach on “ Locarno lines ” might have succeeded, and the Anglo- 
German naval agreement of 1935 is cited as a suggestive incident 
in this connection. A reading of the Agreement, however, makes 
it abundantly clear that its terms can only become a measure of 
limitation or reduction from the day it is incorporated in a general 
disarmament convention. The regional disarmament of States 
with world-wide interests is surely a chimaera. 

There are nevertheless many interesting passages, particularly 
in the chapter which records Sir Alfred’s own observations on the 
working of the main organs of the League. The description of the 
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elements of the powers which the Secretariat may exercise is 
masterly. Indeed, at least one reader is left with an ungracious 
feeling of disappointment that Sir Alfred did not choose a more 
limited canvas and present students of international relations 
with a detailed study of the Practice and procedure of the League. 

S. H. BatLey 


THE PROSE OF LIFE 


Arnold Bennett’s Letters to his Nephew Richard 
Bennett. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

Some twelve years before he died Arnold Bennett undertook 
the financial obligation of educating his nephew. A correspondence 
between the two sprang up, and nowthe amusing spectacle of Arnold 
Bennett as the benefactor and mentor of the young may be observed 
in the letters his nephew has preserved. Arnold Bennett was always 
a thorough actor. He liked to see himself in many parts. (At 
Salzburg once he successfully pretended to his hosts that he ate 
no meals on dietetic principles.) When he became the liberal and 
wealthy uncle he obviously set out to enjoy all the delights and 
responsibilities of that gratifying réle. 

It is this obvious enjoyment of his situation which redeems 
these letters from their otherwise tedious content. With their 
perfunctory record of dinings and dancings, hobnobbings with 
politicians, train journeys and observations from the balconies of 
continental hotels, and their notes on the output of words per 
week and price per thousand, these letters, like so much of his 
published journalism, stick phlegmatically to the surface of people 
and events. They make hardly more than a Bradshaw of his life, 
dressed out with a certain amount of genial, shrewd or slangy com- 
mentary. But one gets in these letters what is missing from the 
portentously self-conscious diaries—a refreshing feeling that 
Bennett is laughing at himself ; and also the embarrassing feeling 
that one is looking on at the life of a man who is tired out, dispirited 
in spite of his apparent zest, and indescribably lonely. “I think 
that anything is better than solitude,” he writes. “‘ Personally 
I always absolutely refuse to spend an evening alone.” And, 
indeed, he seems never to have been alone or not working. 
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Mr. Swinnerton, in an interesting introduction, says that when 
Bennett was not obliged by his stammer to speak with emphasis 
he would relapse into an extraordinarily simple and gentle manner. 
The dullness of so much of Bennett’s work seems to me to spring 
from a similar monotony of emphasis and his excellences to appear 
when this methodical emphasis breaks. In a recent anthology of 
prose describing the English in love it was surprising to see with 
what sensibility and faithfulness Bennett described the feelings 
and situations of ordinary people and how much better he did it 
than almost ail his contemporaries. There was an impediment in 
the expression of his intimate feelings about himself. A dry, defen- 


- sive humour or some picture of himself as a slightly comical man 


of the world, was left to mark the place where he might have been 
more intimate but could not bring himself to be so. In con- 
sequence amid all the glory in output, the innocent wonder at 
Lord Beaverbrook’s extravagances, the strange preoccupations 
with prices, rents, punctuality, the cost of clothes, the behaviour 
of cars, etc., there is an undertone of puzzled weariness. 

The book does not contain very many good stories and all 
Arnold Bennett’s travel notes were poor. He obviously loathed 
foreigners like any other North-country Englishman. The Austrians 
were charming but slack. Reinhardt came late to lunch. And so 
on. His chief memory of Seville seems to have been of how much 
Lord Beaverbrook spent there. Beaverbrook’s name appears often, 
and there is a charming story that Beaverbrook had written a 
novel about the life of Christ but confessed that he had had trouble 
with the dialogue. Even after he had tried imitating the dialogue of 
The Old Wives Tale he found he had no success. 

V. S. PRITCHETT. 


POETS AND PROPHETS 


Poets and Prophets. By ANDRE Maurois. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


This is a volume of lectures, “‘ designed for, and delivered to, 
a French audience,” on some English literary men of to-day and 
yesterday : the choice being “ confined to those who have offered 
to their contemporaries not only aesthetic enjoyment, but also a 
philosophy.” (“ Poets”’ and “ philosophy ”’ are evidently to be 
taken in a wide sense, since the one is made to include Shaw and 
Wells, and the other Conrad.) The obvious thing to say about the 
book as a whole is that English readers must not expect too much. 
M. Maurois’s biographical sketches of Kipling, Chesterton, 
Lawrence, etc., his brief accounts of their work and—especially— 
thought are neat and useful—but we knew it before. He. is 
admirable, and even disappointing, in his power of expounding a 
creed for pages together without comment; it is a lesson on the 
rare virtue of hearing people out, but it leaves one increasingly 
convinced that a literary prophet’s views do not mean much, 
apart from his less definable aesthetic and moral qualities. How 
can one quote two whole pages from the last act of Candida, as 
M. Maurois does, simply to illustrate a theory of the author’s, 
without letting out a word about what one thinks of the thing 
itself ? 

However, when M. Maurois does allow himself an aesthetic 
judgment, he is apt to strike the English reader as curiously 
naive. For instance, we learn that Kipling is a poet of the first 
order, against whom English criticism happens to be prejudiced— 
his verse being “ certainly of a strangely rhythmic kind,’ which 
** fashion in England ” looks askance at. 

But perhaps there are Kipling’s “‘ better’ poems, just as some of 
Chopin’s nocturnes are lovelier than others, or certain symphonies of 
Beethoven grander than the rest. These the English reader knows 
by heart, and the result is that he judges as commonplace things 
which are merely too familiar. 

Beethoven ! 

M. Maurois, without any bones about it, regards Kipling as 
“the greatest writer of our time, and one of the greatest of any 
time ’—but he hardly makes good the estimate ; it is not really 
very weighty to point out that Kipling was a “‘ myth-maker,”’ and 
that French boys play at Mowgli. So was Conan Doyle a 
“* myth-maker,” and Sherlock Holmes far exceeds even Mowgli 
in ubiquity. On Kipling’s “ thought’ M. Maurois is clear and 
good, and (though not at all hostile, even apparently sympathetic) 
makes it sound deplorable. On the other hand, Chesterton’s 
gospel becomes much less exasperating in the hands of this friendly 
but reasonable exponent—which may be a way of repeating that 
M. Maurois either does not react to, or prefers not to notice, his 
subjects’ subtler qualities, consequently, their work as a whole. 
Conrad is the simplest, but involves his critic in one rather French 
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Passing of the Third Floor Back .. . the 
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reaction to the strange influence convincing.” 
: —Saturday Review. ‘ Mr. Powell is most 


) entertaining.” —Morning Post. “A brilliant 
| piece of characterisation. . . . This, surely, 
is one of the most entertaining novels of the 
) new season.”—Daily Mirror. “1 myself | 
found it no waste of time to be the Fourteenth 
: Guest at many meals. . . Mr. Powell is 
7/6 net. 
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Autobiography of a Rascal, Noah's Ark. 














deal profitably with an inspired idea.” 
—Observer. “Has an appeal all its own.” 
—Public Opinion. 
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A HANDBOOK OF STATISTICS 


TT of Trends in Population and Purchasing Power 
McGraw-Hill 
HANDBOOK OF THE HEAVENS By Major G. Harrison & F. C. Mitchell 


Edited by HUBERT J. BERNHARD, 
DOROTHY A. BENNETT, HUGH S. RICE and the Statistical Staff 
Foreword by HAROLD SHAPLEY 


131 pages, 9 x 6. Illustrated, 5/- net. 
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By CHARLES R. KNIGHT 


119 pages, 9 x 12. Illustrated with 44 full-page plates 
in monochrome from paintings by the author, 8/6 net. 
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NET 


A beautifully produced book which vividly describes the world as it must 
have been millions of vears ago. 

Ihe author's paintings of prehistoric life form part of the permanent 
collections of the American Musei.m of Natural History, the Field Museum 
in Chicago, and the Los Angeles Museum, and there is perhaps no other 
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mistake : 4 propos of Captain MacWhirr’s placid acceptance of 
the Siamese flag, M. Maurois says: “‘ He [the captain] has the 
same horror for the highfalutin as Kipling’s schoolboys have.” 
The intellect proper, we are told, is concerned with discovering 
analogies—and the French intellect never shirks its work; but 
really there is no connection (unless you count antithesis) between 
Conrad’s episode and The Flag of Their Country. The untheo- 
retical Englishman in whom foreigners believe would not make 
such a blunder. 

A happier analogy is M. Maurois’s parallel between Shaw and 
Voltaire—Moliére being wisely dismissed as irrelevant. There is 
a good deal in this pleasant hint. 

One writer fits the method with unusual neatness—Aldous 
Huxley, of whom an admirable account is given. But there is one 
essay better yet, for different reasons, and M. Maurois has saved 
it up for a bonne bouche. On Katherine Mansfield he throws 
detachment to the winds. “ Before the greatest art, which is 
also the simplest ” he concludes, after a chapter of ardent appre- 
ciation, “ silence is the only expression of delight ”—and it must 
be said that, this time, his quotations beautifully support enthus- 
iasm. But the passion for theory does not leave him, even here. 
It appears that Katherine Mansfield was the first writer in England 
to be really feminine ; other literary women had been “ interesting 
but hybrid ’’—half male, half female. 

When Emily Bronté’s masterpiece reached its publishers, they 
believed it to be the work of a man. . . Mrs. Dalloway is perhaps 
the only novel which Katherine Mansfield might possibly have 
written. But Virginia Woolf is a lover of ideas; she can beat men 
on their own ground; she is one of the best English critics of the 
day. Perhaps she does not give us so close a contact with the 
feminine soul. 

This calm appropriation of all thought seeras about as reasonable 
as to remark that Tolstoy is an interesting writer, but, of course, 
hybrid—half male, half female ; he is a lover of ideas, and does 
not concern himself exclusively with—shall we say coal-heaving. 
And in any case—has M. Maurois never heard of Jane Austen ? 
We are told (by Mr. F. L. Lucas) that she is more French than 
English really ; in that case it seems hard that she should be so 
persistently cold-shouldered by her real countrymen. 
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The translation is not always careful, and the printing abomin- 
ably careless. Here, for instance, is a good sentence : 


If a woman is hysterical, it is because she ought to follow to what 
picture of a woman as conceived by a man she ought to approximate. 


Hear, hear ! K. JOHN 
EMOTION PICTURES 
Documentary Film. By Paut Rotwa. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Plan for Cinema. By Datias Bower. Dent. 6s. 


The first of these two books summarises the past and present 
scope of the documentary film; the second forecasts a possible 
future development of the cinema in general. As the definition 
of film is surely “ pictures that move and have meaning,” it is 
clear that documentary has, of all films, the strongest claim to be 
regarded as pure cinema; for it presents facts, and is in no way 
concerned with fictions, other than those agile visual conceits 
which may serve to illumine the meaning of its facts. The pro- 
cess of film-making—direction and cutting—is an activity that 
hovers on the verge of art; but it is essentially selective, rather 
than creative. In no other form of film is this choice of what 
to shoot, and how to shoot it, reduced to such stark and practical 
terms as in documentary. Interpretation must naturally follow 
on this choice ; but it is the vantage-point, not the point of view, 
that is here of primary importance. 

** Politics,” says Mr. Rotha—* not politics in the old meaning 
of the word, perhaps, but politics embracing economics, sociology, 
culture and, in many cases, religion—are daily becoming of 
increasing interest to millions of people who only a few years 
ago regarded their discussion with abhorrence.” And as docu- 
mentary, by its very nature, embraces these same large topics, 
and as Mr. Rotha’s own preoccupations are intensely political, 
he makes out a convincing case for the value of documentary 
as propaganda. Clearly, since the object of this form of filmcraft 
is to show us how others live under present conditions, it cannot 
avoid a certain propagandist element—and should not, if its 
reported facts are to have their true meaning. On the other 
hand, the value of propaganda as “ a document”’ is nil; because 
propaganda, even the best, is distortion. And distortion may, 
and must, be left to the other sort of film—* the illustrated story 
derived from theatrical and literary tradition,’ as Mr. Rotha 
calls it. He himself points out that Kameradschaft and Potemkin 
“were both propagandist.” We need not enquire whether this 
was their principal merit: they were art, and, therefore, emotion 
—and their emotion had sociological significance. As Mr. Grier- 
son, who is at variance with the general trend of the author’s 
argument, writes in his admirable Introduction: “ Art is wider 
than political doctrine and platform solution ... It may, like 
politics, realise the social ills, but it should also sympathise more 
widely.” 

One cannot, even with documentary, put the cart before the 
horse :* documentary is artistic reporting. And though in this 
case the “‘ art” is merely the implication drawn from the facts 
—their juxtaposition by the director, and their interpretation— 
the facts, in documentary, must come first and speak for them- 
selves. However, as we might expect from the critic-document- 
arian who made the best British film in this genre (The Face of 
Britain), the second part of his book, in which he assesses the 
past achievements of documentary, is wholly admirable. So, too, 
are the illustrations. 

Mr. Bower, who has had wide experience of the film-trade, 
gives us in sixty pages a headlong, blustering and digressive 
account of what the movies have done so far, and, in another 
eighty, his conception of the solid, rather than stereoscopic, film 
of the future. His big bad wolf is montage—imperfectly under- 
stood, it seems—and his three little pigs: The Front Page, 
Wagner, and The Dynasts (which he shows to be a super-scenario 
almost ready-made). Unusually, Mr. Bower’s destructive criti- 
cism is weak ; his constructive faculties impressive. The addition 
of pictures is to broadcasting, he says, what the sudden gift of 
tongues was to the silent cinema. Before the arrival of sound, 
the cinema resembled a dumb man. It is still far from complete. 
With the perfection of colour-processes and the natural amalgama- 
tion of television and cinema, will come stereoscopy; shortly 
after that we may perhaps return to the original, circular theatre 
—the arena—to watch three-dimensional images thrown by four 
overlapping projectors on to a cylindrical screen in the centre. 
Ballet and opera will at last suit the pictures. All the arts in one! 
Q.E.D, JOHN Marks 
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GREAT RELIGIONS 
OF THE WORLD | 


By Sir Willem van Hulstein, Kt. 


In this illuminating work the author, who 
is widely versed in the laws of evidence 
and has studied extensively all subjects 
connected with religion, sums up Christi- 
anity, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
the other great religions of the world. He 
writes with understanding and impartiality. 
The book may fairly claim to provide a 
more satisfactory guide to the true 
meaning of the world’s great religions 
than can readily be obtained elsewhcre 
in a single volume. 
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Having built a fire that would save 
—as Government tests have shown 
—a full 25°, of the coal bill, the 
Devon Fire people faced another 
problem. The surround. Did the 
public want Tudor types—or ultra 
modern ? Wood—or stone? They 
decided to take no chances. They 
built surrounds of every design and 
style and period, so that today 
you are sure to find the fireplace 
you want in the new “ Devon 
Fire” List ! 
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These words are the registered trade mark of Candy & Company, Limited. 
In the event of an infringement iegal action will follow immediately. 





WARNING.—Some firms are selling as “ Devon Fires” or “ Devon Type 
Fires” firebacks not bearing the registered trade mark “The Devon Fire.” Such 
fires are not genuine Devon Fires and de not embody the special features of 
Devon Fire design. Surrounds of inferior and badly slabbed tiles are also from 
time to time passed off as Devon fireplaces. Inserted in the back of every fire- 
place slabbed by Messrs. Candy & Company is a tile bearing the name “The 
Devon Fire.”” Look for this before the fireplace is fixed. 


Always remember that the genuine Deven Fire—that fire which passed first 
in official tests, that fire which 1s made in Deven by men of Devon, from Devon 
granite clay——is signed with the authentic trade mark. See the words “‘ The Devon 
Fire” before you buy. 


Write for the Devon Fire catalogue—illustrated, free—and for the name and 
address of your nearest ironmonger helding stecks of Devon Fires to CANDY 
& CO., LTD., Dept. Y, DEVON HOUSE, 60, BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W.1. 








AND ALL THAT 


Alfred the Great. By F. H. Haywarp. Duckworth. 2s. 
King James I. By HuGu Ross WiLLiamson. Duckworth. zs. 
“Livingstone. By D.C. Somervett. Duckworth. 2s. 


His latest biographer is certain that we do not care enough about 
England’s Darling. But do we know enough about him to give 
him the stature of a Charlemagne ? In 871 he became King and 
charged uphill to win the solitary victory of Ashdown. Seven 
years later he was able to impose terms of a temporary peace on 
the Danes. If dates were all, that would complete our accepted 
knowledge of the only English king to whom we allow the suffix 
of “the Great.” But dates are not all, and we have Alfred’s 
enlightened literary zeal, his invention of the candle-clock and the 
horn-lantern, his building of longships, and an attractive corpus 
of legends. It is true that Geoffrey of Monmouth transferred 
romantic homage from the Angles to the Celts, but Arthur is 
hardly likely to find a place in Messrs. Duckworth’s series of 
“ Great Lives,” even though the biographies are printed at the 
Camelot Press. Where Mr. Hayward is relevant, he is readable. 
But even a hundred and fifty pages is made to seem too wide a 
compass for the fragmentary facts of Alfred’s life and character, 
and the balance is made up of attacks upon an unimportant poem 
by Mr. Chesterton, of references to a previous subject of Mr. 
Hayward’s pen, and of random exhibitions of racial irritation. 

Mr. Williamson’s biography of James I, on the other hand, 
seems to me a model of what such writing should be. It is boiled 
down rather than worked up, which is more than an inelegant 
way of saying that the subject is naturally far more fully documented 
than that with which Mr. Hayward deals. It is indeed so well 
documented (with just that inviting gap in the matter of the 
Gowrie Plot) as to attract the tendencious treatment that it has 
often received. But here the politician’s interest in constitutional 
history and the novelist’s interest in individual character leave no 
room for the romantic apologist. Again there are only a hundred 
and fifty pages for the royal master of Shakespeare, Jonson, Bacon, 
Raleigh, Donne, Inigo Jones and Guy Fawkes, but bounded in 
this nutshell James could count himself a king of infinite space, 
were it not that he has bad dreams of treason. Bandy-legged he 
straddles a narrow but immensely important period of English 
history. “ Shambling untidily between the Virgin Queen and the 
Martyr King,” as Mr. Williamson says on an opening page that 
ensures that his book shall be read, “‘ he has the air of a grotesque 
in the pageant of English monarchs.” But the word “ grotesque ” 
originally connoted something admirably lifelike, and in spite of 
his dribbling mouth, his childish vanity, his sudden cries of 
** Treason !”’ and those astonishing letters to his minions (“‘ from 
your dear dad and husband ’’) of which Mr. Williamson contrives 
to squeeze in one or two, James does emerge, not only as a credible, 
if effeminate, man, but as a king who, by short-sighted means, 
achieved long ends. The book has the pattern, almost the breadth, 
of a much fuller biography, and although the style is neat and 
often witty, it is only in a single reference (and that to Knox, 
perhaps a permissible butt) that the author uses the advantages 
of brevity for clever malice. An example of his careful sense of 
proportion is the space that he devotes to an examination of the 
contemporary witch-cult. There was room and necessity for this, 
but many might have sacrificed it for a facile sketch of the Renais- 
sance background, which Mr. Williamson leaves severely to his 
readers’ knowledge or imagination. One looks forward eagerly 
to the life of Buckingham which this incisive historical writer has 
in preparation. 

Of Livingstone, a boyhood hero who is not easily dislodged 
from his pedestal by later and more critical reading, there can 
never be very much to say that is not already contained in the 
missionary’s own accounts of his travels, upon which Mr. Somervell 
naturally draws very freely. But to suggest, as is here suggested, 
that because Livingstone was essentially a “ good” man his 
character must not be touched by the mischievous fingers of 
psycho-analytical study is to dismiss at the outset one of the few 
reasons for writing a fresh life of him. The manifest absence of 
a skeleton is no good reason for keeping the cupboard door tightly 
closed, and Livingstone’s sincere belief in ‘‘ Commerce and 
Christianity,” a belief which he implemented so magnificently, 
might have prompted a subtler analysis of his character than 
Mr. Somervell is disposed to give. The commendable features 


871 


of this biography are the insistence on developments in Africa 
subsequent to, and in some degree consequent upon, the work of 
Livingstone, and the use which has been made of Kirk’s private 
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diaries. The chief matter for regret is a method and arrangement 
which have a curiously deflating effect and rob the dramatic 
points of Livingstone’s lonely career of most of their force. But 
the book may send many readers back to the Narrative of an 
Expedition to the Zambezi and the Last Journals. That in itself 
is well worth a florin. FRANCIS WATSON 


FOOTING THE BILL 


War Finance and Its Consequences. By F. FAIRER SMITH. 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


To the folly and cowardice of our war finance, with its piling up 
of internal indebtedness and its gigantic profiteering inadequately 
checked by the excess profits tax, Mr. Fairer Smith imputes the 
chief responsibility for the productive waste of capital and labour 
which constitutes unemployment and depression. His detailed 
and well-documented story of the fumbling inconsistency which 
characterised our provision of the necessary money to pay war- 
costs makes somewhat heavy reading, but it will take its proper 
place as an expert exposure of the inability of our statesmen and 
financiers to bring clear thinking to bear upon a critical situation. 
His central charge is the failure to recognise that the wealth and 
the credit of the State stand behind the credits of the bankers 
and of the loan subscribers who found the enormous sums of 
money needed to pay the fighting forces and the munition makers. 
“* If the Government had kept the lending of the additional money 
it created to itself—it could have charged for its use and at the 
same time have so controlled it as to keep prices from rising and 
scandalous fortunes from being made. That was its plain duty, 
but having no plan already devised, it was caught unawares and 
the rest of the public has been ever since heavily penalised for its 
lack of foresight, being made to pay for the use of its own money 
end also to facilitate the financing of those whose chief pre- 
occupation was to make as much as they could out of their country’s 
dilemma.” (p. 33). The notion of putting a large part of the 
financial burden of the war upon posterity by slowly liquidated 
war loans had no justification. The actual current costs of war 
could have been defrayed out of the incomes from the prices paid 
for the war-goods, either by a current conscription of wealth or 
afterwards by a capital levy. Interested cowardice rejected both 
these methods, with the consequence that the war shifted the 
distributions of incomes in favour of the wealthy few, denying the 
poorer classes the consuming power required to maintain the 
economic system in its full productivity. Post-war finance not 
only did nothing to remedy war-errors, but by its return to the 
gold standard and its redemption loans increased the real burden 
of indebtedness. Whereas ordinary business loans for investment 
bring into existence an operative productive capital, war-loans 
have no such effect. They pay for destruction and “ constitute 
inflation of the worst possible kind, the creation of a lasting, 
terribly burdensome and purely redundant fund ” (p. 290). Useful 
statistics indicate the maldistribution of wealth due to this war and 
post-war finance, and show how trivial is the share of war-loan 
held by the multitude of small investors, less than 8 per cent. ! 
It is to be hoped that this searching examination will be studied 
by those who seem likely to be responsible for bringing this 
country into another war. J. A. Hopson 


SHORTER NOTICES 


History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932. Vol. III. By 
Don D. LEscoHIER and ELIZABETH BRANDEIS; Vol. IV. By SELIG 
PERLMAN and Puitip Tart. Macmillan. 20s. and 17s. respectively. 

These volumes take up the story that was begun in the first two, 
published a good many years ago. It is altogether a fine and scholarly 
piece of work, for which Professor John R. Commons can claim the lion’s 
share of the praise. Professor Commons is, so to speak, the Sidney and 

Beatrice Webb of America; he was the principal author of the earlier 

volumes, and he has guided and inspired the writers of the last two. 
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MAKE the safest 
investment ['O-DAY: 


The essential qualities which every investor 
seeks are security of capital combined with a 
reasonable rate of interest. Investment in 
property completely fulfils these requirements. 
Those who have invested in well chosen property 
during the last fifty years have little cause for 
regret—it is practically the only form of in- 
vestment which has retained its stability and 
shown steady appreciation. 

Our policy—-SECURITY—-FIRST AND FORE- 
MOST— is ensured by the rigid scrutiny of all 
the property by two Chartered Surveyors— 
management by a practical Board of Directors 
and the limiting of investments to properties 
which are Residential and immediately revenue 
producing. We offer two classes of security : 


(1) REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK 
in multiples of {1 up to £10,000, provides 
a definite income of : 
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Professor Perlman and Dr. Taft trace the history of the struggle between 
capital and labour from the closing years of the nineteenth century 
through the war and post-war periods ; and their presentation of events | 
and their critical analysis are alike admirable. In Vol. III Prof. Lescohier 
deals more generally with working conditions and employers’ policies 





—wages, hours, unemployment, scientific management, rationalisation, 
profit sharing and so on ; while Dr. Brandeis and others give a valuable | 
account of labour legislation in its various branches. Both volumes | 
are well documented and both contain imposing bibliographies. 


Britain and the Soviets. Martin Lawrence. 6s. | 
Last December a highly successful Congress of Peace and Friendship | 
with the U.S.S.R. was held in London, and both those who attended it 
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and many who did not will welcome this report of its proceedings. The 
lectures and discussions cover a wide field; the principal speakers, 
numbering two or three dozen, include M.P.’s and peers, Trade Unionists 
and Co-operators, business men,.educationists, doctors, representatives 
of science, art, literature, drama and sport. Their purpose was not 
merely to sing the praises of Soviet Russia, though most of them did that ; 
but to explain the problems with which it is faced and how it is solving 
them, the lessons that the rest of us can learn from it, and above all to 
plead the cause of Anglo-Russian amity and collaboration. On this 
last point Mr. Robert Boothby, Mr. Seymour Cocks, Lord Allen and 
Mr. A. G. Marshall are all eloquent and forceful. There is no space to 
give a list of all the lecturers who deal with special aspects of the subject, 
economic, political or cultural, and it would be invidious to single out 
one or another. The reader, whether or no he shares their views, will 
find they provide not only an immense variety of information but a real 
stimulus to thought. 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 313 
Set by Moreton Marsh 


Herr Hitler’s ““ Mein Kampf ’”’ has been translated into Chinese 
and published in Nanking. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best extract from a 
Chinese review of this product of the Occident. 


RULES— 


1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, March 20. 


2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 








RECOVERY TRUST 





aims at securing 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION 


from Industrial Recovery 





The permitted investments of First Recovery Trust com- 
prise the shares or stock of some 60 reliable Companies 
which stand to benefit by continued industrial recovery. 
Among them are: 
Dorman Long & Co. Ltd. 
Richard Thomas & Co. Ltd. | 
Low Temperature Carbonisation 
Vickers Ltd. [Lrd. ad 
Manchester Collieries Ltd. British Celanese Ltd. 
R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co. Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. 
English Electric Co. Ltd. {Lrd. Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Imperial Smelting Corporation Ltd Navigation Co. ; 
International Nickel Company of — Electrical & Musical Industries 
Canada Ltd. Hudson's Bay Compan [Lrd. 
De Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd. United Molasses Co. Ltd. 


Leyland Motors Ltd. 

Southern Railway Co. 
Debenhams Lid. 

Bradford Dyers’ Association Lid. 


The initial yield on the Trust’s holdings is estimated at 3% 
per annum. This may be expected to increase; and the 
eventual capital appreciation should be still more important. 
The Trust is a Managed Trust of the Unit type, and the 
Managers have full power to select and vary the com- 
position of the Trust within the permitted list of securities. 
The price is in the neighbourhood of 9/6d. per Sub-unit. 
For full details of the Trust, please apply to your Stock- 
broker, to the Managers, or to any office of Martins Bank 
for Booklet N.S. 4. 


BRITISH GENERAL FIXED TRUST LTD. 


Address : KING’S HOUSE, KING STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Trustee: MARTINS BANK LTD. 

















4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 
The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 311 


Set by Tom Naisby 


The maid, Sapphire, is not naturally truthful, not usually careful 
in her choice of words, and not scrupulously honest. She has merits, 
but they are offset by other failings. She holds over you knowledge 
of a certain episode which, whilst not entirely damning, would be 
embarrassing if divulged and particularly difficult to disprove. 
When your wife (or husband) gives her notice, she asks for a reference 
to support her application for a situation at the Rectory. The Rector 
is newly appointed, but he will certainly get to know you soon. 
Your testimonial. should, therefore, hold warnings that must lie 
hidden until such time as it may become necessary to emphasise 
them in self-exculpation. 

A First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second of Half a Guinea are 
offered for the most suitable testimonials. The complex circum- 
stances demand fuller treatment than is usual, but no recommendation 
could reasonably run to more than 250 words. 


Report by Tom Naisby 


The response showed that I have not been :wrong in my secret 
conviction that every normal household has its lesser infamies, and 
that many domestic servants have inclinations towards light blackmail. 
I intended it to be assumed that Sapphire had a strong desire to secure 
the new post. In addition, I had no doubt that, with her acknowledged 
primary defects, she would open and inspect the reference or in other 
ways assure herself that the “ character” coincided with her own 
estimate. Though the competition was intended as an exercise in 
subtlety within these limits, I decided, when I read through the entries, 
that it would be unjust rigorously to insist on these conditions being 
fulfilled. Nevertheless, I felt compelled to frown on those competitors 
who decided that the main purpose was to set themselves right with 
the Rector in the matter of the “ episode.” A surprising number took 
this view. Among them, B. H. Homersham scored a hit : 

... this house is supposed to be haunted. I have sometimes 
been worried lest her tales of seeing ghosts should upset my wife. 
But I am certain that you would never encourage her in these fancies 
about the “ Grey Lady,” which I always insist are pure delusions. 
The most direct attempt at extrication came from “ Almack,” who 

employed a “ Caveat Emptor ”’ device by putting “ C. E.”’ on the top 
of his (her) reference. This was smart, and caused me a lot of deep 
thinking, but finally, with great reluctance, I decided against it. Many 
of the testimonials would have stiffened the rectorial caution, especially 
those which made an appeal to his charity and referred to the reformatory 
opportunities which his order gives. I noticed throughout a distinct 
tendency to risk the wrath of the Rector rather than the wrath of 
Sapphire. ‘The domestic episode (which was of a sexual nature whenever 
specified) must have been more reprehensible than I had imagined. 
Only one competitor determined to brace up and face exposure. He 
openly acknowledged that “‘ she swears like a fish-wife, drinks like a 
fish, and is as light-fingered as a gipsy.” 

Many failed altogether to make their skim milk masquerade as cream. 
They would not have deceived a curate. Others sailed straight for 
Charybdis and got lost in froth. 

Of Sapphire herself a fairly clear composite representation appears. 
In the words of Joan Juxes, “she is by no means the traditionally 
heedless hireling, nor the grudging slave of the mere letter.”” She is 
clever at picking things up; “ she makes good pastry, being singularly 
light handed and excellent with her sauce ” (MARIAN DALE and nearly 
every lady who entered). ‘“‘ She excels . . . in such matters as washing 
up the crockery, though . . . it would be well for her to be under the 
supervision of one with long experience in the more delicate matter of 
silver’ (W. DuretL). “ Her sight and hearing are sensitive ” (E. J. B.) 
and she has a particularly retentive memory. ‘“ She has always appeared 
honest ” (at least twelve entries) ; ‘“‘ We have never been able to detect 
her in any dishonest action” (S. W. Green). Although “ she fails of 
that strict self-effacement demanded in ultra rigid households . . . she 
is well fitted for hard labour’ (HARRY BROADBENT). “ She deserves a 
fair trial.” “Her taste in literature is remarkable. I have often 
known her to read biography and letters” (D. T. NEWMAN). She is 
careful, and always knows where mislaid articles are to be found. She 
is devoted to her aged mother “ whom she visits with unfailing regularity 
on her free afternoons, generally taking with her some little token of 
her (and our) affection” (D. McA.). As for her religion, she is 
*“*. . . partial to the early Christian doctrine that all things should be 
shared in common ; it is her misfortune that her contribution must, of 
necessity, be negligible ”” (GORDON SIMPSON). IRROWLAND MarrIOTT in 
a beautifully composed testimonial was the only competitor to make 
anything of the Sapphire-Sapphira coincidence. 

One or two entries deserved the waste-paper basket; the semi- 
convincing (and therefore successful) sketches of ROWLAND Marriott, 
GoRDON SIMPSON, JOAN Jukes, and J. F. WARREN achieve the higher 
level and lie on the table. I recommend that the First Prize go to 
B, J. R. MorReTON and the Second to ALAN SAUVAIN, 
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FIRST PRIZE 
Dear RECTOR, 

Our maid, Sapphire, now reluctantly compelled to leave us after 
having been here for more years than I care to tell, has asked me to 
recommend her to you. If you only give the girl a chance I am sure 
you will find her of a taking disposition. On those around her she 
literally breathes good spirits, of which her supply seems unlimited, and 
her singing on suitable occasions—she has a natural voice—must be 
heard to be believed. She speaks her native tongue as she learnt it 
at her mother’s knee, and even on her first arrival there was nothing we 
could teach her about correct speaking. 

It will be of particular interest to you to know that she has strict 
opinions on religious matters. Particularly unshakeable are her views 
on the observance of Sunday as a day of rest. But Sapphire is not one 
of those who put their religion away in a drawer for the remainder of 
the week. To her every day is a Sabbath. 

Sapphire dusts vigorously, moving a lot of dirt which other servants 
would leave behind, and has experience of china, not a few valuable 
vases having passed through her hands here. Naturally resourceful, 
with a dexterous command of language which helps her to tide over 
many anxious moments, I can best sum up her character by assuring 
you that I cannot remember a time when Sapphire was not trying. 

Yours very sincerely, 
B. J. R. MoRETON 


SECOND PRIZE 


Miss Sapphire Alumina has been in my employ for six months and 
I have very great pleasure in writing in support of her application for 
a post at the Rectory. 

Sapphire is a girl whose many qualities are by no means revealed on 
first acquaintance. She is most active and very ready to learn all that 
she can, while she often surprises by the extent of her knowledge. 
During her stay with us she has not been content merely to carry out 
the normal duties of her position but has shown a marked interest in 
almost every phase of our family life. In fact, it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that, in the last six months, we have had scarce a 
worry in which she has not shared, scarce a trouble that has not been 
her concern. 

It is not her nature to hold secrets from her mistress and I venture 
to express the opinion that among the most refined and truthful girls 
of to-day there are few who have her manners and scarce a one who could 
boast of her sense of honesty, uprightness and straight-dealing. 

For this last reason alone, I am convinced that a position for her in 
the atmosphere of the Rectory would be most suitable. 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 168.—UNCLE’s CAR 
By A. G. Stripp 

Mr. Markham Stiffley, the Mathematics Master (otherwise known as 
“Uncle ”’) was haranguing his class, as usual, for not making use of 
their powers of observation. 

“Take another example. You’ve seen me drive up to the school, 
I suppose, some hundreds of times. Yet I wonder whether any one 
of you can tell me the registration number of my car? .. . Just as 
I expected—not a single boy in the whole class. Well, you can work 
it out for homework. The letters are the xth, the yth, and the zth 
letters of the alphabet, and they don’t spell an English word. The 
number is a four-figured pendulum number of amplitude 4; it is the 
product of the number x, the number y, and the square of the number z. 
In case there is anyone in the class who cannot remember what a 
pendulum number is—and I can well believe it—we had better ask 
Goodchild to give us an example.” 

** 6486, sir; amplitude 2.” 

“Very good. Bright, another?” 

“ 4714, sir; amplitude 3.” 

** Excellent.” 

What is the number of Uncle’s car ? 


PROBLEM 166.—WIENER-SCHNITZEL 
The two relevant clues are: (1) “Chinese approach . . . tackling 
the thing from the other end,” and (2) “ cycle of Cathay.” We start 
at the right-hand bottom corner, eliminating the letters cyclically : 
CATHAY 
33 2 8 es 2 
Thus our first letter is S, then C, and so on. 
This gives the message at once : 
SCHNITZEL TO HAVE ALL TERRITORY WEST OF 
THE RIVER BOLONEY, WIENER TO KEEP WHAT 
TERRITORY REMAINS. 
** I like to put it on record,” writes one solver, ‘‘ that I did this puzzle 
at once, and without the help of this week’s hints—finding it very easy.” 
Good work. 
PROBLEM 165.—AT THE YARD 
A set of Low’s Cartoons goes to J. Banting, 99 Gordon Road, 
Carshalton. 
Six points are awarded. 














ALAN SAUVAIN CALIBAN 
WEEK-END CROSSWORD 314 ACROSS DOWN 14. This is ey an 
: ; . ypening in the scen- 
The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 1. Go on one leg. 1. One h.p.  two- ae - _— 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 4. Do you need a seater. : 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, pair to play ring 2. It goes under the 15- Odds, actually 
seat in church. cash. 


High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 
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Set by L.-S 


The last week’s winner is 
J. Walter Jones, Ynysllynlladd, Cadoston, Neath, Glam. 


tennis ? 

9. A pressing issue, 
so to speak. 

10. Applies to Coun- 
try Life. 

11. Its fine feathers 
often help to make 
fine “‘ birds.” 

12. One should get a 
good back view of 
those who use such 
seats. 

13. In vain the Incas 
tempted him. 


This degree of 
accuracy is nicely 
achieved. 


17. Christmas dish 
at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

19. French and Eng- 
lish articles for a 
carpenter. 

20. One’s ribs stick 
to it, as it were. 

21. Sort of lawn 
tennis match that’s 
played out ? 

23. A §0 to I state. 
24. One must go 
south from here. 
25. Magisterially 
suggestive of a peer 
with a corporation. 
26. About 1,000 it 
finishes. 


3. Its undercut is 
silver. 

4. Sound dimension 
for shipping. 

5. Boxing _ descrip- 
tion of the Portland 
Club. 


6. Problem often 
dealt with in 
crackers. 


7. The passage does 
not lead to the fron- 
tier. 

8. How Rose broke 
the Cape flight re- 
cord. 


20. Theatrical 


16. Describes the 
filling of a mince- 
pie. 

18. Car light. 


19. One could, of 
course, give a fellow 
a good hiding with 
this. 

seat 
in church. 


21. The master could 
have been ruder. 

22. Sometimes con- 
tained in a teacup. 
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BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : ~ - - - - BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 1. 





Seventieth Annual Report for the Year 19385. 





TOTAL INCOME - - - - £6,207 ,962. 
TOTAL FUNDS - = = = £25,829,274. 
CLAIMS PAID - - - = £42,616,544, 


including the sum of £2,633,746 paid in the Life Branches during 1935. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 
A Reversionary Bonus of £1 18s. Od. per cent has been added to the Sums 
Assured under participating policies. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


A Sum of £238,235 has been set aside for the benefit of Industrial 
Policyholders. 


All classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and General Insurance business transacted. 


J. Murray Larne, F.1.A., F-.F.A. Jno. A. JErrERSON, F.1.A. 
Secretary and Actuary. Chairman and General Manager 
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Brings you from an irritating cold and, lief ; it clears the head 
shanks to your wonderful and kills the germs 
The Wi Bb’ . ; which cause the trouble. 
€éR § Vapex, it was cured in no It is the safest, surest, 
time. The Inhalant is as most rapid remedy... 
SECRE I effective as it is pleasant. 20 years of world-wide 
I shall surely recommend use have proved its 

worth. 


it to my friends.” | 
J. L., Paisley. Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO... LTD 
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«International 
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Regular Weekly Features : 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


THE CITY AND THE CRISIS--THE BOOM IN ARMAMENTS-——AUSTRIAN 


4} PER CENT. GUARANTEED—ISSUES AND ALLOTMENTS—TRINIDAD . 


LEASEHOLDS 


Money talks—in many senses. In an international crisis the 
City is bound to be affected by its money interests. There is so 
much City money locked up in Germany that it would be difficult 
for any but pro-German feelings to prevail. The fact that a group 
of City bankers recently lent the French Government £40 millions 
has not made the City pro-French but pro-peace. The security 
for the French loan, as the money editor of the Financial News 
disclosed, was the undertaking of the Bank of France to maintain, 
for the duration of the credit, balances in sterling or in gold 
corresponding to the outstanding amount of the loan. Nevertheless 
the French Treasury has to repay the Bank of France before 
the Bank can repay the London bankers, so that the City’s interest 
is to see a quick settlement of the international crisis by friendly 
negotiation—with no disturbing interlude of League sanctions. 
The money influence should not be lost sight of in the present 
pourparlers. 
a * * 

The stock markets as a whole have taken the international crisis 
very calmly. Nobody panicked, but the jobbers as usual made 
wider quotations, which meant widening their profit margins. 
The gilt-edged market has its own peculiar problems. It is much 
more concerned about (a) the possibility of an increase of 6d. in 
the income tax to pay for rearmament expenditure; (6) the 
suggestion that if wages and prices rise under the pressure of a 
rearmament boom, Bank rate will be raised; and (c) the refusal 
of the insurance companies to take the new 3 per cent. Corporation 
issues at par. Of the latest issues 3 per cent. Fife and 3 per cent. 
Walsall are at present quoted at around 1} discount. As regards 
industrial ordinary shares, the market stubbornly refuses to 
have the shake-out which would solve so many of our investment 
problems. Indeed, whatever the Government means by the 
prevention of excess profits on armament orders, the Stock 
Exchange means to have its boom in armament shares. The 
rearmament orders are only just beginning to be reflected in 
profits, but this week’s announcement by Vickers should whet 
the appetite of the speculative investor. Vickers are increasing 
the ordinary dividend by 2 per cent. to 8 per cent. and distributing 
in effect a 50 per cent. script bonus. The 6s. 8d. shares are being 
written up to ros. shares and it is expected that in a few years’ 
time there will be another write up to 20s. with a dividend of 
2s. per {1 stock. This explains why Vickers ordinary shares 
have soared to 26s. The rise in armament shares over the past 


twelve months is shown in the following table :-— 
Esti- 


Rearmament Price, Present Estimated mated 
Interests. Apr. ist, Price. Dividends. Yield. 

1935, % % 

Vickers 6/8 ... Every branch oo 26/14 8on 10/-shs. 3.06 
John Brown 6 - Naval Shipbuilding, hth 24/6 10 tf. 3.16 

armaments 

Hadfields 10) - Projectiles ... ; 9/- 24/15 74 3.11 
Cammell Laird 5 - Shipbuilding and 2/74 11/3 5 2.22 


armaments (through 
English Steel). 


Hawthorn Leslie 10 - Cruisers, destroyers, 12/6 26/6 73 2.83 
marine engines. 

Yarrow £1 . Destroyers, marine 36/9 706 15 8.77 
engines, boilers. 

John Thornycroft £1 Destroyers ... 103 21/3 a Nil 

Fairey Aviation 1(}—- Heavy bombers. 23,6 Ba tb 74 1.05 

Hawker Aircraft 5,— Fighters,day bombers 25/4 30/74 3 4.0 
(air frames only). 

Hawker-Siddeley 5,- Aijr-frames (through 15, 6* 30/- 22) 3.85 


Hawker) and en- 
gines (through 


Armstrong- 
Siddeley). 
Bristol Aeroplane | - Medium bombers 52/3* 78/9 25 3.18 
and engines. 
Rolls-Royce £1 Aero engines 5S &§ 25 2.90 


* Price of ‘introduction. 
Most of my readers will remark that this is a list of shares to 
avoid at all costs—on moral grounds. Nevertheless, if they desire 
to remove the taint of armaments from their industrial investments 
they will find themselves now restricted to a very narrow field. 
The stimulus of the rearmament expenditures will be felt on the 
railways, in the iron and steel and engineering industries, in the 
consumption trades in the special areas, in chemicals and oil, 
even in cement and bricks. The economic life of the entire nation 
will be affected. Before casting stones at the Stock Exchange 
we must remember the glass houses in which all investors live. 

* a * 


One of the worst securities to hold in a crisis is the Austrian 
44 per cent. guaranteed sterling bonds which were issued in 


conversion of the 6 per cent. guaranteed loan. It is an unsatisfactory 
issue because it carries a composite guarantee and some of the 
guarantors are not at the moment looking first-class. 24} per cent. 
of the loan is guaranteed in each case by Great Britain, France and 
Czecho-Slovakia, 20} per cent. by Italy, 2 per cent, each by Belgium 
and Sweden, 1 per cent. each by Denmark and Holland. Each 
guarantor deposits with the National Bank of Switzerland its own 
bonds to cover the amount of its guarantee. The following table 
estimates the value of these various guarantees on the basis of the 
current credit status of the guarantors :— 


Present 
Credit Net Value 
Guaranteed by As to Standing of of 
Guarantors. Guarantee. 
Great Britain .. ee 243%, 3% 36.75 
France .. - ov 244%, 5*%* 20.04 
Czecho-Slovakia os 244%, 74% 14:70 
Italy .. ‘i - 204%, 14°, 6.58 
Belgium. . se oe 2% 4% 2.00 
Sweden .. ea ~ 2% 1% 2.57 
Denmark oe os 1% 4% 1.00 
Holland ee oe % ° 4° 1.00 
100%, 84.64 





* On French Government Guaranteed loans. 


On this analysis Austrian 4} per cent. Guaranteed are worth 
about 84}. They are, however, quoted in the market at 90, 
incidentally a considerable discount on the issue price of 98}. 
A settlement of the present crisis will no doubt bring about a 
recovery. Whether this comes or not, I would advise holders 
who are dissatisfied with the nature of this composite guarantee 
to exchange into Southern Railway 5 per cent. preferred ordinary 
at go to yield £5 11s. od. per cent. The Southern Railway, as I 
have previously argued, stands in a class by itself—an electrified 
passenger line. It is not to be compared with a European bond 
but it has this point in common — that peace in Europe will’ 
enhance its security—by increasing Continental traffic. 

* a * 


A correspondent raises the delicate question of allotment rules 
in over-subscribed public issues. The case complained of was 
the public offer of W. B. Dick preference and ordinary shares. 
The prospectus stated that special consideration would be given 
to applications made by customers of the company, a firm of 
lubricating oil merchants. The issue was very heavily over- 
subscribed and no allotment was made to the general public : 
the customers took the lot. Now it seems ludicrous to incur 
the expenses of a public issue and then to bar out the general 
public. And the fact that the public were warned in the prospectus 
that they must take second place to customers in the allotments 
was no excuse for giving them no place at all. One marvels 
that the Stock Exchange Committee did not refuse a quotation. 
By contrast the allotments in the case of the heavily over-subscribed 
Colvilles issue appeared to favour the small investing public. 
The minimum allotment was twenty-five shares and the general 
basis was between 7} per cent. and 10 per cent. of the application. 
In no issue, however, is the ratio of public allotment ever deter- 
mined mathematically by the ratio of over-subscription. A special 
list is always kept, consisting of the underwriters and clients of the 
issuing house, who receive special consideration. This is the 
accepted custom in the City, and every trade union will under- 
stand the rule of “ You scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours.”” If 
the law were amended to require companies to determine allotment 
ratios by subscription ratios the professional stag might fare better 
than the genuine investor, for he could organise subscriptions in 
fictitious names from different parts of the country (a practice 
which is already on the increase.) It is a delicate question, but I 
think that the law should require the public to be warned in a 
prospectus that special consideration will be given to special 
applicants and that while allotments are left to the fair sense of 
the issuing houses, the Stock Exchange might use its powers of 
investigation more often and refuse to allow quotations where un- 
fairness has been proved. 

* * * 

Our statistical conversazione is unavoidably held over. As a 
matter of fact I have quarrelled with my statistical assistant on a 
matter of figures—but I am hopeful that this internal crisis can 
be settled without the employment of sanctions. Meanwhile he 
sends me a tip—to buy Trinidad Leaseholds on any reaction 
during the external crisis. At, say, 95s. the shares would yield 
5t per cent. on the estimated dividends of 25 per cent. 


